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MODERNIZATION] 


AND EXPANSION 
--a forward-looking policy 


New times demand new methods as well as enlarged, 
improved facilities to serve increasing needs. To meet 
these requirements, Columbia System annually spends 
millions of dollars. For the years 1936 and 1937, the gross 
cost of additions to its fixed property totaled $48,131,000. 
The increase in new construction expenditures made 
during this period, compared with those of recent 
previous years, is graphically shown in the chart below. 
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A Program of Progress 


Long-range planning is an impor- 
tant part of Columbia’s program 
of progress. It is exemplified in 
additions to electric generating 
capacity and sub-station equip- 
ment; in the installation of high 
pressure boilers with large steam- 
producing capacity; in improve- 
ments designed to protect electric 
generating stations against flood 
conditions even more severe than 
those which were experienced in 
the Cincinnati area early last year. 
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Among other important projects, there was completed 
recently, in West Virginia, a 16” natural gas pipe line 
approximately 92 miles in length, with a 3,375 h.p. com- 
pressor station and appurtenant equipment. 


Thus does Columbia System provide for increased capac- 
ity for both gas and electric service . . . in accordance 
with forward-looking management policies 
dedicated consistently to the public interest. 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
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¥ . get into gear... 


Now is a good time to check 
your lubrication needs with a 
Texaco Representative 


Before you swing into increased production, you'll agree that 
now is a good time to plan for lower costs. A Texaco industrial 
specialist will be glad to help. Check your oil needs with him, 
against Texaco’s 400 lubricants. Plan now for possible lubrica- 
tion savings. You can save in stockkeeping through Texaco’s 
quick deliveries from 2108 warehousing points. Just call 


THE TEXAS COMPANY in 48 States 
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TWO-LINE EDITORIALS 


Summer doesn’t promise to bring 
bright business. 
* 


But planning, pushing, sweating 
can work wonders. 

* 
Production can’t long stay be- 
low consumption. 

* 


Politicians are learning that 
hurting the utility industry no 
longer helps them. 

* 


Some time this Summer stocks 
should be a buy. Also second- 
grade bonds. 

* 
Unless Lewis buries the hatchet 
with Green, he may find himself 
buried. 

* 
Can money buy elections? No- 
vember should tell. 

* 


Trade and industry are suffer- 


ing from hand-to-mouth disease. 
* 


Big crops never can be a big 
calamity. 

* 
F. D, R.: Finding Disobedience 
Rifer. 

* 
Predictions are that business 
will rise in the Fall. 

* 


The alert, aggressive, progres- 
sive can pick up bones even in 
the dog days. 


Racketeers are gradually being 
put on the rack. 
* 


One of these days short selling 
will be shortsighted. 
* 


The New Deal’s handling of 
cotton is costing taxpayers 
dearly. 

* 
The Chinese dragon is showing 
its teeth. 

* 
The heralded housing boom has 


not yet emerged from the cellar. 
* 


Economically, the electric light 


industry is a heavyweight. 
* 


No one man is big enough to 


bring America completely under 
his thumb. 
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Light from Leaders 





The “coupon clipper,” in the last 
analysis, is an American citizen who 
worked and saved. .. . There are 64,- 
000,000 such “coupon clippers” and 
it is time for them to get up on their 
hind legs and howl—and vote!— 
SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL, member of 
Congress from Indiana. 


We need an almost superhuman 
effort to recondition and reconstruct 
the business of the country. Busi- 
ness must be relied upon to do the 
work. When it shows its purposes 
honestly, courageously and _intelli- 
gently, Government will have no 
choice but to go along —Saut Coun, 
president, National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. 


Now the Government is going into 
the banking business to the extent 
of making loans to small business 
men. Why? The banks have the 
money to loan. All the Administra- 
tion has to do is relax the credit re- 
strictions and thousands of small 
business men will start pouring into 
the banks, obligations in one hand 
and collateral in the other —DEWIrtrt 
M. Emery, president, National Small 
Business Men’s Association. 


The forces of business are neither 
dead nor asleep. They are held un- 
der an unnatural and unwilling re- 
straint. . . . If they are released, we 
will again be on the road to sound 
and substantial progress.—Ernest T. 
WEIR, chairman, National Steel Corp. 


Must we continue to consider our 
problems and economic objectives 
only as they apply to fascism, com- 
munism, individualism, labor union- 
ism, capitalism, and the scores of 
other isms which are tugging and 
pulling at business thinking and pro- 
cedure today? If we are willing to 
stop floundering about in this sea of 
uncertainty, there is a life preserver 
close at hand, labelled in bold letters 
COMMONSENSE.—Cotr. Rosert 
A. Roos, Roos Brothers. 


A recent survey by the National 
Association of Manufacturers reveals 
the interesting fact that 76% of the 
employees want their employer to tell 
them more about the business. It is 
what men do not know about busi- 
ness that breeds suspicion and inter- 
feres with friendly relationships. It 
Is good business for management to 
take the mystery out of business.— 
CHarLes R. Hook, president, The 






Copyright 1938, 
American 
Credit Indemnity Co. 
of N.Y. 


KEEP AUUNY ON 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


Your merchandise can be scattered all over the map and yet 
your receivables will be as safe as cash in the bank! That's the 
enviable position of Manufacturers and Jobbers whose accounts 
are protected by American Credit Insurance. 

Astute executives keep under their control the enormous 
capital invested in receivables -- the source of potential profits, 
of dividends to stockholders, of wages to workers. 


American Credit Insurance 


takes over your Credit Manager's responsibility where it neces- 
sarily leaves off -- with the shipment of goods. It guarantees a 
fund on which to draw when defaulting customers cause unex- 
pected credit losses. 

Insolvencies, reorganizations, and delinquencies have the 
same status under the terms of most ‘‘American” policies. You 
are reimbursed promptly if customers can't pay or won't pay. 
Capital is kept at work. 


“American” protection is available on all accounts--or on 
Special Groups, or Non-rated Debtors. Any American Repre- 
sentative will give you full information. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 


of New York . J. F. McFadden, President 


Chamber of Commerce Building . - St. Louis, Mo. 








American Rolling Mill Co. 


Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 
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First Use of Radio: 
COMMUNICATIONS 





* ined ths 


First RCA Experimental Laboratory at Riverhead, Long Island—1919 











First in 
Radio Communications: RCA 


| ier RADIO AGE began with radio communications, Practi- 
cally all present day developments of radio, in broadcasting, and 
all other directions, have grown out of communications research. 

Each advance in one branch of radio has contributed to the 
progress of other branches. Broadcasting has been the most con- 
spicuous radio service for a number of years, yet its success has 
not caused any lessening in the advance of older radio services, 
marine and international communications. 

From its very beginning, RCA has been a research organization. 
The men who organized this company, and have since conducted 
it, have always been fully aware of the necessity for unceasing 
exploration in the vast field opened up by radio’s pioneers. 

Nearly twenty years of RCA research is the foundation for 
the many ways in which RCA serves millions of people. 


Listen to the Magic Key of RCA, presented every Sunday, 
2 to 3 p.m., E. D. 8. T., over NBC Blue Network. 


Radio Corporation of America 


RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. Radiomarine Corporation of America RCA Institutes, Inc. 
National Broadcasting Company RCA Communications, Inc. 
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What Readers Say 


Here’s a Giver-Away 





That article “Try Giving Yourself 
Away” in your June 1 issue is worth a 
year’s subscription price to your excellent 
publication. 

If there were more of that sort of thing 
in the business world, we’d all be happier. 
The article should be reprinted in pamphlet 
form and distributed with the winds—espe- 
cially to the gentlemen whose sole idea in 
life is to “get.” 

When first prompted to write this letter, 
the voice of the Old Boy—who constantly 
besets humanity—whispered: “Why take 
time to do that? You can’t waste energy 
praising articles or magazines.” No? 
Well, I’m giving this much of myself away 
and finding real pleasure in extending to 
your magazine and the writer of that par- 
ticular article the congratulations so well 
deserved.—JERoME P. FLEISCHMAN, The 
Fleischman Business Publications, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Appreciation 


Words simply fail me when I attempt to 
explain to you my appreciation of the man- 
ner in which the article [“Commercial Banks 
Go Popular.” Forses, June 1, p. 14] has 
presented the work we are doing, and you 
may be assured that we shall at all times 
attempt to merit the confidence which has 
been shown by your good magazine.—JoHNn 
M. Yost, vice-president, The First National 
Bank, Pikeville, Ky. 


Lots of Bees 


We have been readers of your magazine 
for some time and we notice in the May 
15 issue, page 25, what you have to say 
about 80,000 bees to collect one pound of 
honey. We saw this one time where 80,000 
bees flew 150,000 miles to make one pound 
of honey. 

We are packers of honey and one of our 
firm owns a place that gathered around 
140,000 pounds. Must have been a lot of 
bees and a lot of mileage—C. A. Marks, 
Marks Brokerage Co., Apalachicola, Fla. 


Time We Found Out 


I read with interest the statement of Mr. 
Ralph N. Jones, president of the Under- 
wear Institute, in your May 15 issue (p. 
23) denouncing price-cutters. His state- 
ment indicates to me that he does not 
understand business economics very well, 
although all of us can sympathize with his 
feelings on the subject. 

The number out of work since 1929 
rather suggests to me, at least, that, in gen- 
eral, prices of goods and services and cost 
of labor which largely controls prices, are 
too high, and that, to save ourselves from 
a catastrophe much more serious than has 
yet been experienced, we had better get 
prices, and that means labor too, down 
where the demand curve meets the supply 
curve at a point that will make possible 
full employment. 

Isn’t it about time for us to work with 
natural laws instead of against them? No 
one knows what the prices of goods must 
be, or what the cost of labor must be, to 
get people back to work. I am wonder- 
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ing if it isn’t about time we found out.— 
Cc. A. Wricut, Hancock, Mich. 


The Movement Spreads 


I am delighted to see your excellent 
magazine mention the Small House Con- 
struction Bureau in Memphis [Forses, 
May 1, p. 20]. This Bureau is rendering 
a fine service to. the people of this locality 
and I hope similar plans may be found use- 
ful in other communities. It has created 
such a favorable impression that the cities 
of Knoxville, Nashville and Chattanooga 
in our State are working on similar plans. 
—B. W. Horner, State Director, Federal 
Housing Administration, Memphis, Tenn. 


A Worker Protests 


I wish you editors could realize how we 
factory workers regard the hour and wage 
bill now before Congress. We feel that it 
is misnamed and should be re-named a bill 
to decrease employment, prolong the de- 
pression and increase taxes. 

We who still have jobs are thoroughly 
fed up on legislation that tries to accom- 
plish the impossible and results in throwing 
industry into confusion, with the constant 
feeling, as we see others lose their jobs, 
that our turn will come next. I am at 
present employed in a factory that helps 
an agricultural community make ends meet. 

To establish a minimum wage or maxi- 
mum hour law means an insurmountable 
barrier to the development of new enter- 
prise or the moving of established enter- 
prises into new territory. The very salva- 
tion of American industry requires the de- 
velopment of industries in the South and 
Central West. 

What the farming West needs is not 
doles which we in the East have to pay, 
but local industry that will fit in with the 
needs and employment in agriculture. This 
statement is based upon an intimate knowl- 
edge of that section. There are innumer- 
able persons in those sections who would 
start small local enterprises if only they 
could have protection from unethical prac- 
tices of large concerns and be free from 
interference from Washington. 


Untaxed: Snores, Thoughts, Fresh Air 


I have enjoyed immensely “Florida Busi- 
ness Makes Citizens Tax-Conscious,” by 
D. N. Lynch [Forses, May 1, p. 16]. 

We pay more for taxes than we do for 
food or for rent, twice as much as we do 
for clothing, and six times as much as is 
spent for light and power. The modern 
streamlined trend in tax legislation in re- 
cent years has been most insidious. Tax- 
ation has ‘become the art of so picking the 
goose as to secure the greatest amount of 
feathers with the least amount of squawk- 
ing. We have turned from direct taxes 
on private incomes, which we could all 
understand, to indirect taxes on private 
spending, which few can decipher. 

Only recently I read that a bald-headed 
professor suggested all bachelors and spin- 
sters in the U. S. be taxed, during their 
salad days. Well, neither our snores, 
thoughts nor the fresh air we breathe so 
freely have been taxed as yet! What’s 


—- with the Brain Trusters at Capitol 
ill? 

Today’s tax situation is a broken record. 
—Hersert J. Manctnt, General Motors 
Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 





TO SAVE LIVES / ot: 
a ENGINEERS 


“THATS WHY WE BUILT THIS SAFER CAR!” 
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ERE’S the car that motor experts and safety 
officials everywhere are talking about! It’s 
the big new Safety-Built Dodge—and it was 
designed from the beginning to help cut accidents 
*way down. In at least fifteen important ways it 
gives motorists greater protection against today’s 
driving hazards. No other car can give you all 
the 15 safety features that Dodge offers. 
Imagine a frame so rugged it could stand the 
weight of a 3-ton elephant! Genuine hydraulic 
brakes that could control a truck if need bel... 
Genuine safety glass in every single window! 
--and the big Red Ram Engine with its extra- 
fast getaway to whisk you out of the tight spots! 
But safety isn’t all! The famous Dodge econ- 
omy means money in your pocket every day! 
Owners report 18 to 24 miles per gallon of gas— 
up to 20% savings on oil! See this new Safety- 
Built Dodge at your dealer’s today! 


Tune in on the Major Bowes Original Amateur Hour, Columbia 
Network, every Thursday, 9 to 10 P. M., E. D. S. T. 


BRIMFUL OF YOUTHI Vibrant, alive...loaded 
from stem to stern with zip and action. Noengine back- 
talkhere...when yousay go”tothiscar—she’sGONE! 


cK 


BUILT LIKE A BATTLESHIP! A battle- 
ship is built to take far more punishment 
than is ever expected of it. That’s the way 
engineers designed the new Dodge—built 
extra safety into it—built it to take punish- 


ment you'll never give it! 





SUST A FEW DOLLARS MORE THAN 
THE LOWEST-PRICED CARS! 


BE SAFE IN no GF AND SAVE 
THE BIG NEW MONEY T00/ 
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The Girl Delivers the Message... 


INTERNATIONALS 
DELIVER THE GOODS 


Everywhere you go, smiling girls remind you of “the 

ause that refreshes” with ice-cold bottles of Coca- 
Cola. And have you noticed, too, how people turn to 
look at the Internationals that are used to deliver 
Coca-Cola? This eye-arresting quality is a real pres- 
tige builder in the bottled beverage business. 

On top of that, Internationals deliver Coca-Cola on 
a rock-bottom economy basis. More and more busi- 
nesses with years of hauling experience are turning 
to International Trucks. 

Sound ALL-TRUCK construction in every model 
of the complete International line insures low operat- 
ing costs in every hauling field. And from lowered 
costs come increased profits — plus the prestige of 
International Trucks. Traveling advertisements for 
your business! 

If the hauling of any type of load is a load on your 
mind, it will pay you to get an International demon- 
stration. The International dealer or branch in your 
city will work it out for you without obligation. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue scanned Chicago, Illinois 


International Cab-Over- Engine Model D-300 — the 
ideal truck for close workin crowded traffic. Short turn- 
ing radius, maximum loading space, perfected load 
distribution, and a completely comfortable cab make 
this truck a stand-out in the low-price 1%-ton field. 
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FACT AND 


“‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, 


June 15, 1938 


COMMENT 


GET UNDERSTANDING" 


BY THE EDITOR 


THIS nation recovered 
from the Civil War, recov- 
ered from the panics of 
1873, 1893, 1903, 1907, 
1914, 1921 and 1929. True, the upturn after the last 
panic was slow in materializing and had not gone so 
very far before Washington threw a monkey wrench into 
our national business machine. That precipitated the 
“Roosevelt depression” from which we are still suffering, 
the swiftest and severest down-plunge of all. 

Despite the pessimism now prevailing, don’t doubt for 
one moment that the forces of recovery inherent in this 
uniquely-blessed country will reassert themselves and 
conquer all man-made handicaps. 

Either the pilots of the New Deal will fall into line 
with the irrepressible eagerness inborn in Americans for 
prosperity, or they will by-and-by be swept aside. Already 
there are multiplying signs that an increasing number 
of citizens are losing patience with political harassing 
of employment-givers and want to enjoy distinctly better 
times. This characteristically American trait will un- 


questionably assert itself sooner rather than later. 
* 


Rest assured the sun will 
again shine 


THE greatest benefactor the 
world has ever known, meas- 


Job-givers are America’s 


greatest henefactors ured by the extent of his 
philanthrophies, was John D. 
Rockefeller. Yet, he told me late in his life that he re- 


garded as his greatest contribution to his fellowmen the 
jobs his activities had been able to provide for bread- 
winners. He rated job-giving above all his vast money- 
giving. 

The number of humans qualified to furnish extensive 
employment is very small. Census figures reveal that 
only 4% of all Americans gainfully employed are job- 
providers, that they furnish 78% of employment, while 
18% provide their own employment. 

“The death of Harvey Firestone furnishes occasion to 


emphasize the need for job-providers,’ writes R. C. 
Barnett, who sends elaborate charts revealing the fore- 
going. “His activities not only enriched himself, but 
provided jobs for many thousands. What labor leader, 
what member of Congress or of state legislatures, what 
bureaucrat, has risked his time and money to set up a 
business and provide jobs for his fellowmen? Yet these 
are the people who are laying down rules for the business 
man to follow.” 

Time was when the most respected men in the nation 
were those who built up great enterprises, developed 
American wealth, conquered foreign markets, filled 
thousands of pay envelopes. 

But New Dealers have schemed day and night to be- 
smirch and blacken such citizens. No epithet has been 
too contemptible or vitriolic to hurl at their heads. The 
effects have been tragic, as current deplorable economic 
conditions starkly demonstrate. 

Is it not time for the pendulum to swing the other 
way? 

* 
There are no escalators to carry you to the top today. 


* 


More discouragement from By excoriating Congress for 
President Roosevelt modifying the surplus tax 


and the capital gains tax, 
President Roosevelt has 
spread fresh discouragement. He has intensified ques- 
tionings concerning the sincerity of his avowals that he 
is prepared to co-operate with business in expediting the 
return of better times. By refusing to sign the amended 
tax measure, he refused to carry out the wishes of a ma- 
jority of his own Party. His scolding smacked of 
vindictiveness. So has his recent attitude towards Dem- 


ocrats who voted down his Reorganization Bill and his 
plan to pack the Supreme Court. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is revealing that he regards 
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himself as individually above the majority of his own 
Party, that he insists upon submissive obedience to his 
will, that he is not reconciled to the exercise of its own 
will by Congress, that he is a petulant loser. 
His stand has tended to delay revival in industry and 
employment. Regrettable, most regrettable. 
% 


Live—and help the other fellow. 


Utility battle not yet 
won, but— 


The public utility battle has not 
yet been won, but time is on the 
side of the industry. The tide 
of public sentiment is running 
against further crushing of private enterprise by the 
Government. True, President Roosevelt, although he 
has lately soft-pedaled anti-utility utterances and actions, 
has not undergone any real change of heart. But the 
evolution in public opinion has been reflected by Con- 
gress, reflected by the decision to investigate TVA 
thoroughly, by the opposition voiced by many Federal 
lawmakers to appropriating additional funds to institute 
Governmental competition against privately-owned utili- 
ties, operating under regulation. The President also 
agreed not to inaugurate new competition without first 
giving companies a chance to sell. Ranting and railing 
against electric power companies have lost their vote- 
getting effectiveness. The unfairness of adding to the 
burdens of taxpayers by using public funds to build up 
inequitable competition against publicly-regulated tax- 
paying utility (and other) enterprises is finally becoming 
widely recognized. 

The severity of the “Roosevelt depression,” with its 
accompanying appalling unemployment, is bringing home 
to people throughout the country the paralyzing results 
of unrelenting New Deal harassment of employment- 
givers. Especially is it gradually being grasped that 
cessation of disruptive Governmental activities would 
promptly bring expansion of initiative, expansion of 
capital-raising, expansion of expenditures, expansion of 
employment—America’s most urgent economic need. 

Wendell L. Willkie, president of Commonwealth & 
Southern, has admittedly become the foremost defender 
of the utility industry against Federal attacks. Almost 
alone, he has stood up face-to-face against President 
Roosevelt and championed the rights of individuals and 
families who have felt safe in investing their savings in 
utility properties since these properties were under public 
regulation and could not issue one share of stock or one 
bond without official approval. Not even the most 
vitriolic New Dealer has ventured to charge Mr. Willkie 
with mismanagement. Asked by this writer how much 
money his own principal corporation and the utility in- 
dustry would be prepared to spend if freed from Federal 
threats of subsidized competition, Mr. Willkie replies: 

If the Administration in Washington would publicly announce 
that its present program in regard to competitive activity with 
the utilities and the continued baiting of them by Federal officials 
were to cease, in my judgment the Commonwealth & Southern 


Corporation could commence a building program at once which 
in the next two years would exceed $125,000,000—indeed, it is 
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our estimate that, in addition to current construction, there is a 
construction lag of about $150,000,000. Its construction lag is, 
of course, greater than other companies because it has been 
subjected to the most severe form of Government competition. 

The greatest need of the utility industry today is a large inflow 
of common capital. J think the amount required in order that 
the utility industry can properly reconstruct its capital structure 
is $2,000,000,000. . 

This money could be attracted if the Government program 
were reversed. I know of no other single factor, Government or 
industrial, that holds such a great potentiality for producing 
economic recovery as utility construction and financing. 

Says another utility leader, James E. Davidson, presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Power Company: 

It is my opinion that if Congress should declare a definite 
halt on Governmental competition with the utility industry, it 
would have a very stimulating effect not only on the utility 
business, but on all other industries. 

George O. Muhlfeld, president of Stone & Webster, 
states : 

It is true that development programs have not been carried 
beyond the bare needs of customers, the principal reason being 
that equity money is not available to most utility companies. 
In the past it has been furnished largely by holding companies, 
and today their opportunities of obtaining capital are practically 
nil. Investors will be hesitant to risk their capital in the 
equities of utilities and utility holding companies until the 
Government’s proposals of mutual co-operation have been tested. 
For nearly six years the industry has been terribly handicapped. 
It is a tremendous tribute to the strength and vitality of this 
industry that it has been able to survive so well. The restrictions 
imposed by the Government are quite as fundamental as the 
question of Government competition. 

From Herbert A. Wagner, president, Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light & Power Company, Baltimore: 

The difficulties confronting the utility industry are threatened 
Government competition and the inability to secure equity 
financing essential to maintain a normal balance between bond 
and stock issues. This inability to sell stock is very largely, if 
not entirely, due to the threat of Government competition and 
to excessive requirements under Federal regulation. It is, of 
course, impossible to understand how anyone can believe that 
employment can be increased by propaganda and regulation which 
embarrass the employers of labor almost beyond endurance. 

Which do the American people want: Ruining of 
established long-regulated utility properties and their 
millions of innocent investors, or the increased pros- 
perity and increased employment which would be the 
immediate response to assured reasonable treatment at 
the hands of the Federal Government? 

I, for one, am confident that the right answer is gradu- 
ally being reached and will ere long be voiced in such 
unmistakable tones that Washington will feel compelled 
to heed. 

* 


Superior men come to the top best 
when the going is the worst. 
* 


A NEW one. TVA’s busi- 
ness methods have long and 
frequently been characterized 
as most unbusinesslike. Jug- 
gling of costs has repeatedly been charged. Now comes 
Dr. Arthur E. Morgan with testimony that its minutes 
were juggled as long ago as 1933. The deposed TVA 
chairman testified before the TVA Investigation Com- 
mittee—and his statement was not denied—that the last 


TVA’s queer methods of 
doing business 
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page of the minutes of.a meeting held on Novembeng2, 
1933, contained this: > 


. 


David E. Lilienthal reported that during a recent conference 
representatives of the Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 
stated that after general problems had been worked out, the 
utility would enter into an arrangement, without reservations, 
for the transfer of power facilities from private to public owner- 
ship in communities selected by the parties, and that it would 
be willing to issue a statement to the public concerning the 
policy adopted if requested to do so by the Authority. 

David E. Lilienthal reported that the applications of the 
Alabama towns of Tuscumbia and Sheffield for loans from the 
Public Works Administration with which to build power dis- 
tribution systems had been on file for two months and that he 
had consulted with Secretary of the Interior Ickes requesting 
that immediate action be taken on these applications. 


After the Chairman and Dr. H. A. Morgan had signed 





these minutes, Mr. Lilienthal erased these statements. 
This deleted record clearly reveals that Commonwealth 
& Southern was prepared to settle TVA problems nearly 
five years ago, whereas the public has all along been led 


to believe that the contrary was true. The record also 
reveals that Mr. Lilienthal “had consulted with Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes.” If the courts had had this evidence 
before them, their decision might have been different. 

What would Government prosecutors have said and 
done had they discovered afy utility or other corporation 
executive guilty of tampering thus vitally with the min- 
utes of his company? 

Verily, TVA has been a beautiful, ideal model for 
other enterprises ! 






CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





A. P. GIANNINI 


FEW men have battled and licked 
Wall Street’s High Finance and got- 
ten away with it. One who earned 
such distinction is A. P. Giannini 
(68), Californian banking colossus, 
whose Bank of America’s deposits 
have just reached the highest peak in 
the institution’s 33-year history, 
$1,357,378,756, ranking it fourth in 
the whole United States. 

Since 1929, adapting itself to 
changing conditions, it has made 
more than 655,000 “‘Timeplan” loans 
—for automobiles, real estate prop- 
erty modernization, equipment, per- 
sonal loans, etc. “The individual bor- 
rower,” declares Mr. Giannini, “has 
an excellent record.” 

A reader sends this: 

“I and thousands in California are 
very proud of the attitude of the 
Bank of America through these 
times. In every branch you go to 
you find cheerful people with ready 
and intelligent information regarding 
the help available from a_ bank. 
Thousands of new homes are being 
built because of their friendly help, 
and I feel that a great reason for the 





MICHAEL J. CLEARY 


continuous growth of California is 
because of this bank aid.” 

Unlike some other bankers, “A.P.” 
is absolutely fearless, unwedded to 
tradition, a pioneer of pioneers. 


HITLERISM has told heavily on 
two of the oldest and finest German 
banking families, the Warburgs and 
the Speyers. The Warburg firm in 
Germany has been “taken over” by 
other interests, and the genial veteran 
head of Speyer & Company an- 
nounces his coming retirement from 
his international banking house 
whose headquarters are in New York 
but which formerly had vast German 
connections. Mr. Speyer, now 76, for 
almost half-a-century has been one of 
New York’s most notable, unobtru- 
sive philanthropists. 


THERE is one American you 
must not tell, “The day of opportun- 
ity has passed.” His ultra-strong 
conviction perhaps has sprung from 
his own experience, his rise from a 
farm boy to the presidency of a bil- 
lion-dollar organization—Michael J. 





RAOUL E. DESVERNINE 


Cleary (61), of The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Milwaukee. 

He is old-fashioned in that he is a 
staunch believer in self-help, scorns 
modern tendencies to run to others to 
get something for nothing. 

His rise to the top has been via a 
law practice in Blanchardsville, Wis. ; 
membership of the State Legislature 
and its Insurance Committee ; the In- 
surance Commissionership of Wis- 
consin; then vice-presidency of the 
Northwestern Mutual, ten years ago. 

When he stepped into the home 
office the morning after he was made 
president, in 1932, the elevator 
starter greeted him, “May I shake 
the hand of the president?” 

Said Mr. Cleary, shooting out his 
hand, “You’re damn right—any time 
you want to.” 

His extraordinary popularity with 
all ranks, inside headquarters and out 
in the field, derives from his warm 
quality of “humanness” which con- 
veys to all employees their chief’s at- 
titude, “You are as important to the 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Utility Truce—Fact or Fiction? 


C. D. FRAZER 


Wa «American business than peace 
between the utilities and the 
Federal Government. 

If Washington and the power inter- 
ests can reach some permanent agree- 
ment, if the badgered utility industry 
is allowed to get its head up again, 
there will be unleashed a volume of 
private spending which, experts say, 
will approach a billion dollars yearly 
for several years to come. Here is 
the largest single recovery force in 
sight. 

Lately there has been much talk of 
peace. Federal officials seem to have 
ceased firing. Utility executives have 
appeared more hopeful. Question: 
“Ts it real? And will it last?” 

To get at the inside facts, we must 
look in many directions at the same 
time. For the utility war has been 
fought on many fronts. 

There are, for example, the com- 
petitive projects: Large Federal un- 
dertakings, like TVA, or the Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee dams in the 
Northwest; such subsidized state de- 
velopments as the irrigation and 
power systems in Nebraska; various 
interests of the Rural Electrification 
Administration; and the numerous 
municipal projects fostered by PWA 
money. Government today is in the 
power business with a vengeance. 

Still another battlefront is the 
Holding Company Act of 1935. This 
Act, now being administered by the 
Securities & Exchange Commission, 
calls for immediate reorganization of 
the utility industry within itself. 

What’s happening, then, in these 
various quarters? What are the signs 
of compromise, if any? 


A Americ is more important to 


Two Tough Questions 


In the field of competitive projects, 
one of the most vexing questions has 
been that of property purchase. 
Should a public power concern buy 
the properties of a private utility op- 
erating within its territory? If so, 
what should be the basis for fixing 
sale values? 

The Tennessee Valley Authority 
recently concluded its first important 
agreement of this kind—one with 
National Power & Light. A history 
of the case is significant. 

Originally, TVA was empowered 


to build dams in the Tennessee River 
for purposes of flood control, irriga- 
tion, generation of electricity, and so 
forth. It was actually given a free 
hand in planning the social and eco- 
nomic development of the entire re- 
gion. So, despite the fact that, where 
cheap coal is available, hydroelectric 
power costs 50% to 100% more than 
steam-generated power and employs 
only about one-tenth the number of 
men, TVA built one of the largest 
hydroelectric plants in the world. 





Some say a truce between government 
and utilities is imminent. Some say it’s 
impossible. What are the real facts? The 
real issues? How close to agreement 
are the two sides? Here is an important 


clarification of an all-important problem 





It’s one thing to produce electric- 
ity ; it’s quite another to distribute it. 
There were three courses open. 
Power could be distributed through 
existing, privately owned utilities; 
cities and towns in the area could buy 
up private facilities; or they could 
build duplicate and competitive sys- 
tems. 

In 1933, the voters of Knoxville 
went on record as favoring municipal 
ownership. Subsequently, Memphis 
and Chattanooga voted the same way. 

In 1934, TVA and the city of 
Knoxville jointly offered $6,000,000 
for the plants and facilities of the 
Tennessee Public Service Co., a sub- 
sidiary of National Power & Light, 
which served Knoxville. After early 
accord, the deal eventually fell 
through because of litigation. Similar 
negotiations in Memphis and Chatta- 
nooga likewise came to nothing. 

Then PWA stepped into the scene. 
All three cities were awarded PWA 
loans with which to construct dupli- 
cate distributing systems. Work was 
begun. Thus, private investments in 
local utility units were threatened 
with complete ruination. And this 
made further negotiations doubly dif- 
ficult. 

At long last, however, a tentative 
sale has been arranged. A few weeks 
ago, directors of National Power & 


Light agreed to sell the electric prop- 
erties of Tennessee Public Service to 
TVA and Knoxville for $7,900,000. 
Details of the transaction are now 
rapidly being worked out. 

This agreement was seen as the 
forerunner of others in Memphis, 
Chattanooga, and elsewhere. David 
E. Lilienthal, director of TVA, ex- 
pressed gratification over the out- 
come and, to all outward appearances, 
both sides were satisfied. 

Little jubilation could be found in 
Wall Street next day, though ; public 
utility stocks generally acted in a dis- 
appointing fashion. For majority 
opinion held that the settlement was 
not encouraging, since it involved a 
substantial equity loss. True, TVA 
and Knoxville officialk—in making 
the price—had not insisted upon al- 
lowance for depreciation in plants and 
equipment. That sounds favorable, 
indeed. But, on the other hand, the 
purchase price completely ignored the 
earning value of the company’s com- 
mon stock, which amounted to $200,- 
000 in 1937. Consequently, it’s im- 
possible to say that $7,900,000 repre- 
sents the value of the properties as a 
going concern—the selling basis 
which utility experts claim is the only 
just solution. 

The real test of TVA reasonable- 
ness will come in the approaching 
talks with the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp. Several important 
properties are involved, and in these 
talks will arise the question of terri- 
torial demarcation. Wendell L. Will- 
kie, president of the corporation, has 
indicated that he is seeking agree- 
ments which will not only provide 
fair, “going concern” prices, but 
which will also establish boundary 
limits on TVA’s future activities. 


Good Reason for Conciliation 


TVA’s reaction to this idea re- 
mains to be seen. Lilienthal, in a 
published statement, has said that 
TVA plans to draw a line around its 
province beyond which the govern- 
ment will not penetrate in search of 
new business. If he meant it, the 
whole matter may be settled amicably. 

By and large, it has been made to 
appear that TVA is in a rather con- 
ciliatory mood. Perhaps the directors 
feel that the Tennessee waters have 
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been roiled up enough already in the 
Dr. Morgan feud and the Congres- 
sional investigation. Perhaps they 
fear that the building of competitive 
distributing systems is a path bris- 
tling with trouble. Perhaps, since 
elections are near, a peaceable atti- 
tude seems like the wise policy. 
Whatever the reason, TVA seems 
very willing to discuss amiably the 
purchase of private properties. 


Northwestern Nightmare 


Now, let’s look at the Northwest. 
Scene: The Columbia River. At 
Bonneville, forty miles from Port- 
land, Oregon, two of the ten units in 
this $74,000,000 irrigation and power 
project are already completed and will 
be ready to generate electricity by 
July. The more expensive Grand 
Coulee project, farther up the river 
in Washington, 160 miles from Se- 
attle, is several years away from com- 
pletion. 

Here governmental dreams prom- 
ise to become a nightmare. For in 
the Northwest we have the spectacle 
of the Government providing tremen- 
dous new sources of electric power in 
a region where there already exist 
abundant facilities, where there is a 
scant market for power, and where 
rates are already among the lowest 
in the nation for any sizable district. 
In fact, it has been earnestly sug- 
gested that work on the mammoth 
Grand Coulee project be stopped 
until engineers and other experts can 
find out whether its power can be 
sold at all. 

Meanwhile, outlets for Bonneville 
current must be found at once. 

J. D. Ross, administrator of the 
projects, whose work has been warm- 
ly approved both by New Dealers and 
by utility men, has said that he 
doesn’t intend to build duplicate dis- 
tribution systems anywhere. Very 
definitely, though, he has favored pub- 
lic ownership of such systems and has 
urged purchase of private facilities 
throughout Oregon and Washington. 

This move has struck a sharp snag. 
On April 8, the question was put to 
a vote in the Northwestern Oregon 
Bonneville Utility District, which 
comprises seven counties around 
Portland. Did the people want to 
buy private systems or not? The 
answer rocked the governmental chin. 
Nearly two to one, the people voted 
against taking over private utilities. 
Thus, as far as one corner of Oregon 
is concerned, public distribution ideas 
appear to be well on their way out the 
window, and this critical vote will un- 
doubtedly have an effect upon other 
districts in Oregon and Washington. 
At least, it’s a straw in the wind. 

Actually, the trouble in the North- 
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west has always been that supporters 
of the Columbia River development 
have been unable to show that public 
distribution offers any real ultimate 
benefits to the consumer. Generating 
costs are not the major factor in 
rates; distribution costs are what 
count. The utilities already have ade- 
quate distribution systems, and rates 
are extremely low. The voters cer- 
tainly don’t relish building competi- 
tive systems. That would merely 
boost taxes. And the utility com- 
panies have maintained that they, un- 
der proper regulation, can distribute 
the new Columbia River power and 
pass along any savings without jeop- 
ardizing their own investment. At 
the same time they would be protect- 
ing the public against the danger of 
higher costs of either through rates or 
through taxes in an attempted take- 
over. This argument has apparently 
sounded logical to the electorate. 

So much for the giant Federal proj- 
ects. What about state develop- 
ments ? 

In Nebraska there have been built 
three publicly-owned irrigation and 
power projects. This “little TVA” 
has been financed by PWA money, 
and the PWA holds first lien on all 
revenues. 

With the projects nearing comple- 
tion, the problem of what to do with 
the power has, as usual, come up. 
Nebraska authorities have devised a 
plan whereby the three power districts 
will float a bond issue of approxi- 
mately $90,000,000 and, with the 
proceeds, purchase existing utility 
systems. To do this, it requires the 
approval of PWA, which has been 
tentatively given. 


Dawn Breaks in Nebraska 


All that remains here is for the 
power districts to raise the necessary 
funds and for the parties concerned 
to sign on the dotted line. Various 
transactions seem to be going for- 
ward with the utmost tranquillity. 
Purchase of ten utility companies is 
said to be already settled. There are 
three other systems about which there 
may be some difficulty. 

The reason for this surprisingly 
placid state of affairs is soon found. 
Nebraska’s hydroelectric plants need 
outlets, and need them bady. They 
also need the steam-generating plants 
of the utilities as supplementary facili- 
ties. And since six of the private 
power systems are owned by holding 
companies, their future is dark any- 
way in view of the “death sentence”’ 
clause of the Holding Company Act. 
Quick agreements are doubtless de- 
sired all around. 

Coming to the Rural Electrification 
Administration, we find the Govern- 


ment withdrawing from competitive 
activities. During the past three 
years, REA has spent $53,000,000 
out of $87,000,000 allotted to it for 
power purposes. It has put up 85,- 
000 miles of rural line and built 
twenty generating plants—a total of 
380 projects in 44 states. The House 
of Representatives, in recently pass- 
ing the Recovery Bill, earmarked 
$100,000,000 for expansion of the 
REA program, but the Senate has 
lowered this in its own version of the 
bill. In any event, though, there will 
be a provision in the final bill that 
none of the money can be devoted to 
competitive construction. Peace in 
this quarter is fairly sure. 


The Second Battlefront 


But mention of the Recovery Bill 
brings us to the general subject of 
PWA funds. From it we can learn 
much. 

Under the direction of Secretary 
Ickes, PWA has allotted $144,569,298 
—either in loans or grants—to the 
construction of 277 electric power 
projects in various parts of the coun- 
try. High New Deal officials have 
persistently maintained that while 
they will do nothing to instigate local 
projects, they see no reason why re- 
quested loans should not be allowed. 

Obviously, this is still their view. 
Section 201 of the pump-priming Re- 
covery Bill allows PWA to pro- 
vide funds to states and municipali- 
ties for construction of power plants 
and transmission lines which may 
compete directly with existing utility 
systems. It goes even further. It 
allows the Federal Government to 
build such facilities itself and lease 
them to municipalities, if the latter 
are handicapped by statutory debt 
limitations. 

That was the status of 201 when— 
at the urgent behest of Administra- 
tion leaders—the bill was passed in 
the lower House. The Senate Appro- 
priations Committee tried to amend it 
by excluding competitive utility pro- 
jects. That amendment has been de- 
feated. And even though, in fighting 
the amendment, President Roosevelt 
assured Congress that no competitive 
projects would be sponsored unless a 
utility had rejected a “fair offer” from 
a municipality, the inference is quite 
clear. The Administration favors 
municipal ownership, and sees no 
reason why the Government shouldn’t 
lend money against existing utilities. 

There, roughly, is the situation on 
the competitive front. 

Now, then, let’s consider the other 
great utility problem—the Holding 
Company Act. 

This act is designed for govern- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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WHAT BUSINESS MEN INDICATE FOR BUSINESS DURING 1938's SECOND HALF 


Much Somewhat Aboutthe Somewhat Much 
Better Better Same Worse Worse Uncertain 


Total, All Classes 9.2% 31.0% 264% 23% 35% 27.6% 100.0% 
BY REGIONS: 















East 4.9 34.1 22.0 2.5 4.8 31.7 100.0 
South 14.3 43.8 41.9 0 0 0 100.0 
Midwest 9.4 24.2 25.8 3.1 Jue 34.3 100.0 


West 27.6 29.6 42.8 0 0 0 100.0 
BY SIZE OF BUSINESS: 


Small 21.7 52.2 4.3 100.0 
Medium 48.6 12.3 0 100.0 


Large 0 25.6 20.5 5.0 5.2 43.7 100.0 
BY TYPE OF BUSINESS: 









































































Producers’ Goods 7.3 34. | 26.8 4.9 2.4 24.5 100.0 





Consumers' Goods 10.9 27.9 26.1 0 43 30.8 100.0 “ . 
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Indicator Board at Conowingo Dam, Md. (Rittase) 


Business Men Forecast the Future 


B. C. FORBES 













IG business is apprehensive over the outlook for the — tending to becloud industry and the general economic 
4 second half of the year; medium business feels that outlook. 

prospects are fair; small business inclines to be Some others emphasize “higher costs” as a leading 
optimistic. unfavorable factor. 


That is the pith of an analysis of replies received by Certain business heads name “inability of business and 
Forses from all sizes of enterprises in all parts of the the Government to co-operate” as retarding recovery, 
country to a questionnaire asking for views on the out- without putting the blame for this on one party or the 
look for business in the second half of 1938 (see table). other. 

Other features brought out are: Many emphasize the gravity of the burden placed on 

The East and Middle West are less optimistic than business and industry by soaring taxes. 
the South and the West, as indicated from the relatively Why do those who look for either moderate or sub- 
smaller number of statements received from these latter stantial betterment in business feel as they do? 
sections. Their reasons, in order of the number of times men- 

Curiously, manufacturers of producers’ goods are tioned, include: 
somewhat more cheerful than manufacturers of con- Lower inventories 
sumers’ goods, notwithstanding the better showing made Government spending 
all along by the latter. More favorable building prospects 

The overwhelming cause of uncertainty, of pessimism, Large crops 
is the Washington Administration’s attitude. No fewer Modification of tax laws 
than 8114% cite the Government’s stand towards busi- Pent-up demand 
ness as a major depressant—revealing how importantly Plentiful credit 
New Deal factors enter into business thinking today. Soundness of the present economic level 


Next comes the Wagner Act as an adverse influence An extraordinarily large number of employers, espe- 
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cially executives of big corporations, voice aversion to 
expressing views for publication. There still exists 
among many important employers fear that proclaimed 
criticism of the Administration might bring reprisals. 

A much larger number are so puzzled over the highly 
complex and complicated influences and cross-influences 
operating today and in prospect that they feel utterly 
unable to form definite conclusions as to what may lie 
ahead. They confess, “I just don’t know what to ex- 
pect.” Those feeling thus, naturally, are following most 
conservative policies, rigidly husbanding their resources. 

The questionnaire was sent to all men in all lines of 
business, except bankers and utility leaders. (For ex- 
pressions from the latter, see page 11.). 


Another point clearly established by the many 


Very few among those who are optimistic look for 
improvement to set in before Fall. The almost universal 
expectation is that things will drag along, neither 
notably better nor worse during the Summer, although 
a maj rity do look for somewhat further recession in 
comin, months. Hopes center around the fourth quarter. 

Oute a few “not for publication” communications 
emphasize that the result of the November elections, if 
impressive one way or the other—that is, for or against 
the New Deal—will affect our economic future quite 
potently. This view is, incidentally, endorsed by Forses. 
As we read the handwriting on the wall—note the Iowa 
primary results—fewer radical New Dealers will be 
returned to Congress, a larger number of conservative 
Democrats and a somewhat increased number of Repub- 


responses is this: 


AtFreD P. SLOAN, Jr., chairman, 
General Motors Corp., New York 
City: 

If the second half of the year is 
taken as a definite period, I am quite 
convinced that business volume, sea- 
sonally corrected, is certain to be sub- 
stantially less than the first half, like- 
wise considered as a period. This is 
because the business trend has been 
falling very definitely during the first 
half of the year. It may develop late 
in the second half that the present low 
state of industrial activity has created 
a situation where production of con- 
sumer goods is not keeping up with 
their absorption. This would then re- 
sult in somewhat of an improvement 
in those particular industries. 

On the other hand, there is cer- 
tainly no possibility of revival in the 
capital-goods industries for some time 
in the future. This is an exceeding- 
ly important consideration in de- 
termining the probable course of gen- 
eral business activity, because the 
capital-goods industries form a most 
important part in the national econ- 
omy and are potentially large employ- 
ers of labor. Perhaps the Govern- 
ment spending program will con- 
tribute something temporarily, late in 
the year or early next year, but we 
know from experience that we will 
soon be back where we started, with 
an increased debt and more taxes to 
pay, unless, in some way or other, 
concurrently, the fundamentals are 
recognized and dealt with in a realis- 
tic manner—something which has not 
been done up to now. 


C. M. Cwester, chairman, Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., New York City: 

Economically we know that con- 
sumption at present is exceeding pro- 
duction in many industries. Offset- 
ting this factor is the great increase 
in public debt. World conditions are 
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licans will be endorsed by voters. 


Here’s. What They Say 


unsettled. At home we are confronted 
with a mass of sweeping emergency 
laws which are in need of cool- 
headed appraisal and adaptation to 
the real welfare of the country. 

Great good could be accomplished 
by drawing up some program ac- 
ceptable to all groups—business men, 
those in public life, labor, and farm 
leaders. Such a program would ob- 
viously include: Overhauling various 
ideas and laws which are not fulfill- 
ing their objectives; and nonpartisan 
planning which will put more em- 
phasis on the future as well as on 
the present. 

There is no dramatic panacea other 
than what we find in the old verities 
of understanding, co-operation, sac- 
rifice, thrift, and hard, intelligent 
work. 


Roy W. Moore, president, Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale, New York City: 

We are experiencing an attempt 
at planned economy but only a small 
group is sitting in on the planning. 
If planning is inevitable, all groups 
should make their contribution to the 
plan. Foreign practices will not fit 
into the scheme of things here. 

The prospects for recovery of busi- 
ness in the second half, I think, de- 
pend on the condition of the relation- 
ship between our political and indus- 
trial elements during the next few 
months. While there is now grow- 
ing acknowledgement of the need of 
a spirit of co-operation between the 
two, I doubt if we shall see its ac- 
complishment in time to bring about 
any appreciable change in the latter 
six months of the year. 

Wholesale spending of one group 
by the force of its superior power to 
take it from the other may bring 
about a temporary spurt in buying, 
but this is not a contribution to per- 
manence, nor to that spirit of co- 


operative effort and understanding 
which is so necessary to the well- 
being of the general economy. 


F. W. NicHot, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., New York 
City: 

The outlook is for improvement 
over the first half, growing stronger 
toward the end of the year. 

My information is that our retail 
stores are now selling more goods 
than our factories are making, and 
that stocks of goods in stores have 
declined steadily for several months. 
A year ago factories were making 
more goods than the stores were sell- 
ing. Declining inventories presage 
business improvement. 

The economic conditions of today 
are the reverse of those which ac- 
company extended periods of busi- 
ness depression. 

These basic conditions point toward 
better business during the second half 
of the year. 


Joun J. Watson, president, In- 
ternational Agricultural Corp., New 
York City: 

I expect to see some improvement 
in business. The proposed Govern- 
ment spending will start an impres- 
sion of prosperity. Manufactured 
products will probably be marketed 
at a lower price and this will stimu- 
late some buying. Inventories seem 
to be small. The last half of the year 
should see some pick-up in demand, 
necessitating additional manufactur- 
ing. 

O. H. CHALKLEY, president, Philip 
Morris & Co., New York City: 

I look for the increase in cigarette 
production, which started in March, 
to continue throughout the balance 
of this year, unless there should be a 
marked change for the worse in gen- 
eral business conditions. 
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I consider it vital that Govern- 
ment and business should compose 
their differences ; that politics should 
be ruled out in the interests of the 
vastly more important American na- 
tion; that labor compromise on its 
objectives until conditions improve, 
and employers generally obtain full 
realization of their new responsibili- 
ties to their shareholders, the public 
and employees, and formulate policy 
and action accordingly. 


D. J. Kerr, president, Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad, New York: 

There seems to be little outlook for 
any improvement in business. The 
railroads should feel the effect of 
pump-priming expenditure in the 
movement of cement, steel, bitumin- 
ous coal and materials for construc- 
tion. But it is unlikely that the 
Eastern railroads will find much in- 
crease in traffic before the latter part 
of the Summer. 


C. Donatp DALLas, president, Re- 
vere Copper and Brass, New York 
City: 

I think it is probable that the sec- 
ond half of the year will be more 
favorable to business, industry and 
employment than the first half for 
these reasons: 


1. Business has been liquidating 
a top-heavy inventory situation. 

2. A change from a policy of 
liquidating to a policy of buying 
should result in changing a down- 
ward curve in commodity prices into 
an upward curve. 

3. The Government is to spend 
large sums in a _  pump-priming 
process. This is bound to have addi- 
tional effect in bringing about rising 
prices and re-employment. 

4. The tax laws just passed by 
Congress, though not perfect, are 
encouraging to industry. 


The November elections, if de- 
cisive one way or the other, will 
probably have a far-reaching effect. 


Tuomas H. McINNERNEY, presi- 
dent, National Dairy Products Corp., 
New York City: 

I rather expect retail sales to hold 
up fairly well, but am somewhat 
doubtful of any measurable and sub- 
stantial revival in heavy industrial 
activity. 


J. O. Ross, president, Auditorium 
Conditioning Corp., New York City: 
_ We are hoping for an improvement 
in the heavy industries by Fall. Fun- 
damental conditions are right for a 
gradual resumption of business. 
There is no question that lack of con- 
fidence of the business man and many 
of the public in the Administration’s 
policies and ideas is very much re- 


sponsible for this serious recession. 

What would prevent gradual im- 
provement in business beginning in 
the Fall, is that layoffs of workers, 
reduction of earnings of workers and 
of income may have carried on much 
farther, resulting in enough decreased 
purchasing power to cause a pro- 
longed depression. 


W. S. Farisn, president, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. N. J., New York City: 

It is my belief that the last half 
of the year will see satisfactory con- 
sumption of petroleum goods, in total 
perhaps a little more than last year, 
with industrial lubricants and fuel 
oil consumption slightly under last 
year. 


Rotitanp J. HaMILton, president, 
American Radiator Co., New York 
City: 

It is our belief that the volume of 
residential building for the next six 
months will exceed the like period of 


1937. 


M. W. CLEMENT, president, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Philadelphia: 


The first requirement of the rail- 
roads is an improvement in the gen- 
eral business situation. To bring 
about revival there is need of res- 
toration of national confidence, stimu- 
lation of production and consump- 
tion, and stimulation of employment. 

Nothing would contribute more to 
general stability and a return of con- 
fidence to all industry than a re-estab- 
lishment in the near future of proper 
relationship between what the rail- 
roads take in and what they pay out. 


Greorce F. JoHNson, chairman, 
Endicott-Johnson Corp., Endicott, 
Mm. 38 

We feel optimistic about the sec- 
ond half of the year. We can see de- 
cided signs of change and improve- 
ment. What we need most, perhaps, 
is faith and courage; a little more 
optimism and much less pessimism; 
a strong and firm belief in our coun- 
try and countrymen. 


ArTHUR M. COoLLens, president, 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn.: 

There is little question that there 
exists a pent-up reservoir of needed 
replacement and expansion, which 
under favorable conditions could 
readily revitalize the heavy-goods in- 
dustry. There is a plentiful supply of 
funds and credit available for such 
undertakings which normally would 
acquire a velocity of useful turnover. 
The factor impeding such results is 
lack of confidence that initiative along 
such lines would be safeguarded with 
fair and adequate rewards and with- 
out menace of destructive penalties 


and menace of Federal competition. 

I am confident that life insurance 
written in the coming six months will 
be of satisfactory volume. 


L. R. Boutware, Carrier Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y.: 

The continued relatively high rate 
of movement of consumers’ goods is 
bringing us rapidly to a point where 
production must begin to climb. This 
purely physical or natural force of 
recovery will be greatly augmented, 
particularly for the heavy industries, 
if confidence can be regained in the 


soundness of risking “enterprise” 
money. 
M. H. EtseEnHART, president, 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.: 

It seems to me that we have gone 
down into the depths so rapidly this 
time that there must be hope of a 
gradual upturn in the near future just 
in the natural course of events. We 
are accordingly planning for a grad- 
ual upturn toward the end of the 
Summer with constant improvement 
through the Fall. 


WINCHESTER Britton, president, 
Packing Engineering Corp., Cran- 
ford, N. J.: 

In the face of the following facts, 
I do not see how one can be very 
optimistic : 

Business cannot continue to oper- 
ate without a flow of capital. Capital 
is frozen in financial institutions be- 
cause of uncertainty in the minds of 
investors as to whether they will re- 
ceive a return on their possible in- 
vestments. Investors have that feel- 
ing because they know (1) that pri- 
vate capital cannot compete with gov- 
ernment capital and the Government 
is in many kinds of business; (2) that 
the present Administration is con- 
tinually looking for a line of business 
or some individual organization to 
regulate and crack down on if pos- 
sible; (3) there is the possibility that 
through Administration pressure 
more ill-considered laws may be 
passed at any time detrimental to 
business ; (4) the Administration will 
make no statement of what its policy 
towards business and industry is. 


Exsert S. BricHam, president, 
National Life Insurance Co., Mont- 
pelier, Vt.: 

We have all the elements necessary 
for a business revival. Business, 
however, must have a favorable cli- 
mate in which to develop, and its 
managers must have confidence as 
trustees of other people’s funds that 
such funds can be safely and profit- 
ably employed. Today confidence in 
the future by management is lacking. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Electricity: Parade of Progress 


CHRISTOPHER C. VOGEL 


tricity, comparatively little is 
known. 

But about the potential uses of elec- 
tricity in every walk of life, more and 
more knowledge in geometric pro- 
gression is daily being unfolded. For 
just as each huge new telescope brings 
into man’s universe countless new 
worlds, so is each new discovery in 
electrical research laboratories bring- 
ing into man’s grasp countless new 
abilities hitherto considered impos- 
sible. 

In a room two stories high at the 
Los Angeles Institute of Radiology 
towers a million-volt transformer. 

Nearby squats the largest x-ray 
equipment ever installed for the 
therapeutic treatment of cancer. Here 
this huge converter of current trans- 
mits energy to the x-ray machine, 
which in turn propels its healing rays 
upon a cancer sufferer in a chamber 
beneath. 

Possibly radium with its gamma 
rays is still the most effective treat- 
ment for cancer. But radium is scarce, 
costly, and difficult to apply. And 
medical men have learned that x-rays 
are almost equally effective, especially 
since their curative and penetrating 
powers seem to increase as voltage is 
stepped up. Therefore, the million- 
volt transformer—the most powerful 
weapon yet devised in man’s war upon 
cancer. Today, four out of every ten 
cases of this scourge are curable. And 
electricity has played no small part 
in achieving that result. 


A esses the precise nature of elec- 


From Mines to Matches 


A mine operator had a rich shaft of 
pay lode deep in the earth. The vein 
could not be worked for three rea- 
sons: The temperature at that depth 
was too high ; the humidity was exces- 
sive; the miners suffered too greatly 
from dust inhalation. Complete air- 
conditioning equipment, electrically 
powered, was installed in the mine 
to cool and cleanse the air, gobble up 
the dust particles, and make it per- 
missible for miners to work in com- 
fort. With the three obstacles re- 
moved, the mine was made to pay. 

A scurrying rat nibbles hungrily on 
a carelessly dropped match in a paper 
factory. A wraith of smoke wafts up- 
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ward. But before it can burst into 
flame, the continuity of an invisible 
beam of light is broken. And firemen 
are summoned by an automatic alarm 
thus set off even before the flame’s 
first crackle. 

This same invisible beam of light, 
on the photoelectric cell or “electric 
eye,” as it is sometimes called, also 
performs such varied duties as to pre- 
vent elevators from starting until all 
passengers are safe inside, detect ice- 
bergs and ships through densest fogs, 





Here is the story of the industry behind 
an industry: An industry which builds 
miraculous equipment to generate electric 
power, and then turns around and builds 
miraculous 


equipment to use electric 


power—the electrical-equipment industry 





discover flaws in many products, 
match colors, and even count bees as 
they zoom in and out of a hive. 

A doctor discovered that many 
cases of infection, following surgical 
operations, developed from contami- 
nation introduced into the operating 
room by the surgical ‘staff itself. A 
new type of ultra-violet-ray lamp was 
installed in the surgery. Its con- 
trolled ultra-violet rays killed the 
harmful bacteria floating in the air, 
sterilized the atmosphere. Result: 
Post-operative infections from that 
source were eliminated. 

As the Pasteur process means 
sterilizing through heat, so the 
Rentschler-James process, employed 
in this lamp, means sterilizing through 
selected ultra-violet radiation. Canny 
meat dealers are saving themselves 
many dollars each year by preventing 
mold and slime from forming on their 
meat through the use of this ultra- 
violet-ray lamp. Similarly, baking 
companies are at long last preventing 
mold spores from developing on their 
loaves and cakes. And in like man- 
ner restaurants are now supplying 
their patrons with drinking glasses 
entirely free from bacteria. 

Highway engineers declare that 
adequate illumination of 50,000 miles 
of highways would save 5,000 lives 


annually, would prevent ten times 
that number of accidents, and would. 
shorten court calendars by twenty 
times that number of cases involving 
property damage. To achieve this” 
end, more miles of highway were™ 
lighted in the last five years than ever” 
before. Better incandescent lamps and_ 
a new high-visibility sodium lamp, 
maximum in efficiency and minimum 
in glare, have made this possible. 
Today, the longest sodium-lighted 
highway in the world floodlights © 
speeding cars along a seventeen-and- 
a-half-mile stretch of New York 
State’s Route 7,the Duanesburg Road. 
In California, the world’s longest 
bridge ‘stretches from San Francisco 
to Oakland at night like some spark- 
ling jewelled necklace, glistening in 
its sodium lights. In Detroit, the city 
proudly points to these comparisons: 
In 1934, 1935 and 1936, night-driving 
fatalities on thirty-one miles of test” 
highway outscored daytime fatalities © 
seven to one. Then adequate lights 
were installed. Last year the ratio” 
was only 1.6 to 1. | 
What is the industry behind these 
products? 
Were you a painter of murals, you J 
could portray this industry with 
striking realism as the virtual creator 
of our power age: Building steam 
turbines and waterwheel generators — 
for public utilities ; constructing meas- 
uring instruments, voltage regulators 
and insulators for transmission and ~ 
distribution companies; supplying © 
furnaces, motors, switches and con- 7 
trols, and electric-welding apparatus 
to industrial concerns; and sending 
radios, air-conditioning units, electric 
refrigerators and countless new com- 
forts streaming into American homes. 


Both Big and Little 


Had you a flair for figures, you 
would picture the electrical-equipment 
industry as a mass of some 1,400 com- 
panies, whose production last year 
had a dollar value at manufacturers’ 
prices of $2,400,000,000 (according 
to the National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association), or just 5% under 
1929. 

But half of this production came 
from twenty-five of these companies. 
And almost a fourth of it came from 
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two companies with a tremendous 
variety of products: General Electric 
Co. and Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. 

While neither as vast nor as varied 
as General Electric or Westinghouse, 
other companies take healthy bites out 
of the industry’s earnings pie. Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. trisects 
its energy among production of heavy 
industrial machinery, electrical equip- 
ment, and farm machinery (ForRBEs, 
June 1, p. 10). Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 
makes such electrical devices as con- 
trollers for tools and elevators, theater 
dimmers, manual and automatic mo- 
tor starters, and magnetic clutches 
and brakes. Crocker-Wheeler Electric 
Manufacturing Co. concentrates on 
generators, alternating and direct cur- 
rent motors, flexible couplings and 
speed changers. Black & Decker 
Manufacturing Co. is a large man- 
ufacturer of small electric tools, 
and such tools as drills, reamers, 
wrenches, tappers, screwdrivers, met- 
al and wood cutters. The Square D 
Co. manufactures panel boards, in- 
sulators, other electric control devices. 
The Arrow-Hart and Hegemann 
Electric Co. makes electric wiring de- 
vices—sockets, switches, plugs, cut- 
outs and so on. The Crouse-Hinds 
Co. turns out switches, panel boards, 
and floodlighting systems. And the 
Gamewell Co. specializes in fire- 
signalling devices. 


Air Conditioning Grows Up 


The voltmeters and ammeters of the 
Weston Electrical Instrument Co. 
measure and control electric current. 
The Continental Diamond Fibre Co.’s 
vulcanized fibre and mica products 
find their way into the electric power 
and light, telephone, railway and radio 
industries. And wire and cable are 
supplied by General Cable, Okonite, 
and several others. 

Subsidiaries of companies in other 
fields also cut their niche in the 
electrical-equipment industry—subsi- 
diaries like American Steel and Wire 
Co. (U. S. Steel), Anaconda Wire 
division, Kennecott Wire and Cable 
division, Phelps Dodge Copper Prod- 
ucts Corp., and U. S. Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 

Air-conditioning is blossoming into 
an industry all its own. Companies 
like Sturtevant, Carrier, Airtemp, 
Trane, York Ice Machinery, Baker 
Ice Machine, Frick, Servel, leave a 
purified atmosphere in their wake; 
while Minneapolis-Honeywell makes 
controls for air-conditioning. 

Many companies produce both 
air-conditioning equipment and elec- 
tric refrigeration. Refrigerators and 
systems in bewildering array pop 
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forth from the Frigidaire division of 
General Motors, the Norge division 
of Borg-Warner, Nash-Kelvinator, 
Fairbanks-Morse, Sunbeam Electric 
(refrigerators only), Copeland Re- 
frigeration, and, of course, General 
Electric and Westinghouse. 

Prominent in radio are Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Philco Radio 
and Television Corp., Crosley Radio 
Corp., Zenith Radio Corp. and the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manu- 
facturing Co. 


But There’s a Catch 


Eureka, Hoover, Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner, and Electrolux bulk large in 
the vacuum-cleaner field. Maytag is 
noted for its washing machines. And 
if you bought an electric toaster, the 
odds are three to one that it came 
from the McGraw Electric Co. For 
this company supplies over 75% of 
the entire output of the product, and 
licenses its basic patent to other com- 
panies in addition. 

During the last five years, the elec- 
tric-equipment industry, through its 
products, helped bring more than 
3,000,000 new customers into the fold 
of the electric light and power indus- 
try. Last year, the largest increase 
occurred: 958,108 consumers of all 
classes were added, a gain, according 
to the Edison Electric Institute, of 
3.7% over the figure for 1936. 

During last year also, kilowatt con- 
sumption for the first time in history 
grazed the 100-billion-hour mark, 
gaining 10,4%.oyer the previous peak 
record of 1936. In the same period, 
revenues from household electric con- 
sumption averaged the lowest figure 
on record: 4.39 cents per kilowatt 
hour. 

But there is this jarring note: Of 
the $34.81 average home electric bill 
for the full year 1937, approximately 
$6.00, or 17%, it is estimated, went 
to Federal, state and local govern- 
ments in taxes. For the electric light 
and power industry as a whole, pre- 
liminary figures for 1937 indicate that 
16.1%, or $330,000,000 of its operat- 
ing income, was shelled out for 
hungry government treasuries. 

The electric light and power indus- 
try is the electrical-equipment indus- 
try’s biggest customer, annually con- 
tributing one out of every five dollars 
in equipment sales. Last year the 
light and power industry supplied the 
equipment industry with $455,480,- 
000 worth of orders. While this was 


60% greater than 1936, it was some- 
what below the average amount ex- 
pended between 1921 and 1937. And 
today the utility industry suffers from 
the triple-headed threat of govern- 
ment 


competition through public 











power projects, government emascu- 
lation through the utility holding 
company, act, and loss of revenue 
through the stepdown in industrial 
activity (see also p. 13). 

Although much of. the needed 
equipment purchases have been de- 
ferred by utilities because of an un- 
certain economic future, some worn- 
out equipment has been replaced. 
And tales of the products that have 
been replaced within recent years 
would fill a huge Book of Wonders 
from cover to cover. 

One of the major developments in 
electrical research is the turbine gen- 
erator. Last year, at the Waterside 
Station of the Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, a 53,000-kw super- 
posed turbine generator was installed. 
Up to now, this is the largest off- 
spring of this new breed of gen- 
erators; it takes steam at 1,200 
pounds per square inch at tempera- 
tures of 900 to 935 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Formerly, in machines of simi- 
lar size, steam at 650 pounds and 
temperature at 825 degrees were the 
maximum limits. It runs at 3,600 
rpm; prior to 1937, no generating 
unit larger than 18,000 kw could run 
faster than 1,800 rpm. It is hydrogen- 
cooled—one of the very first applica- 
tions to a commercial generating unit. 
Advantages? It operates at higher 
average pressures and temperatures 
with resultant better efficiency. 


Largest Plus Fastest? 


At the same time the foregoing 
generator was installed, electrical en- 
gineers announced that soon they pro- 
posed to use steam at 2,300 pounds 
per square inch at 940 degrees 
Fahrenheit in a 22,500-kw turbine 
generator. That pressure will nearly 
double those of most high-pressure 
plants now installed in this country. 

This year it is costing the West 
Penn Power Co. less than formerly 
to turn coal into kilowatts. 

In its Springdale station, it has in- 
stalled two 3,600-rpm pumps and two 
1,750-hp squirrel cage motors. These 
higher-speed motors permit the use 
of fewer pump stages, which, for 
pumps driving water into 1,200-pound 
boilers, is advantageous. In addition, 
these motors come close to being the 
largest ever built for so fast a speed. 

The railroad industry, though slosh- 
ing around in financial depths, has 
now climbed to new electrical heights. 
Outstanding is the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road electrification: 1,405 miles of 
track extending between New York, 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg and Wash- 
ington. And most of the streamlined 
trains now rocketing over the rails 


(Continued on page 38) 
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SAYS MR. CRAWFORD: “Travel follows the facilities for travel. 
People would travel to the North Pole, if you could give 
them a comfortable way to get there and a good place to 
stay. Not only aviation, every form of travel is rapidly im- 
pecoein: asain: proving in ability to get people from one place to another 
Crovelineid eine Gliine. with speed and comfort. As the speed of travel increases, 
search man inspecting the habits and demands of hotel guests change. | like the 












“Don't Guess About Guests” has always 
been a Statler rule. Photo shows Arthur 
May of the Marketing Division of a 
prominent New York Company answer- 
ing Statler “guest-fact” questionnaire. 


Sleep is the No. 1 product that Photo Shows Chef Jack Gallo and 


Cleveland's vast new Statler policy of keeping tabs on these changes. It will help 


airport from the air 


travel by making travel more pleasant.” 





Little Things. Ink-wells and pen points are little things — except when you want For You Only. No guest ASKED 
to write a letter. Statler makes sure everything you need for writing is ready. for sterilized and sani-wrapped 
(left) Illustration shows cross-section of ink-well with “valve” that retards evapo- drinking glasses in bathrooms, 
ration, keeps ink easy-flowing, free from dust. (right) No two handwritings are but Statler Research showed 
the same. You will always find fresh pen points—a stub point and a fine point. the need, supplied the answer. 
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any hotel offers for sale. Statler Miss Helen Gwaltney of the Cleveland AN * 





studies the things that make Statler sampling new salad. Statler 
sleep easier, more pleasant. Bed- maintains an Experimental Kitchen, con- CONVENIENT LOCATIONS IN 
making is a science, at a Statler. stantly develops new, tempting dishes. EACH CITY SAVE TIME 
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Business Spends Billions! 


JOHN ELTING 


PENDING thousands, millions, 
S billions of dollars—business bets 
on the future. 

New machines, new tools, new 
equipment for old factories . . . raw 
materials for building new factories 

. . new stocks and raw materials for 
maintaining production . . . an over- 
whelming flood—dollar upon dollar 
upon dollar—pours out from business 
to make new business. 

From July to next January, basic 
industries in the U. S. will spend 
millions for expansion and_ billions 
for production. 

Recession? Perhaps. 

But business is there for those 
who go out and get it. 

Look at the spending plans of a 
mere dozen or so companies for the 
last half of 1938—then remember 
that there are thousands of companies 
in this vast nation: 

Standard Oil of N. J.—$150,000,- 
000 for expansion and replacements 
in 1938. 

U. S. Steel—$80,000,000 for the 
year, $45,000,000 already spent, still 
more than $30,000,000 to go during 
the last six months. New strip mills 
will be built, new sheet and tin mills, 
new slabbing mills, new cement 
plants, new ore boats and $20,000,000 
for odds and ends in modernizing 
and improving present equipment. 

Consolidated Edison of N. Y.— 
$40,000,000 for the year, nearly 
$12,000,000 already spent, more than 
$28,000,000 left for extensions and 
additions to production plants, new 
equipment and replacements for dis- 
tribution purposes. 


Spending by Utilities Rolls Up 


Du Pont—$38,000,000—this year’s 
spending for new additions to plants. 
More than $1,800,000 for new ma- 
chines and new materials for main- 
tenance and repair. 

Ford—$35,000,000 for expansion 
and improvements during 1938. A 
$5,600,000 tool-and-die plant, new 
steel furnaces, new coke ovens, new 
power-plant additions, thousands 
upon thousands of dollars for new 
equipment. 

Standard Gas & Electric—nearly 
$34,000,000 for the year. More 
than $12,000,000 will be spent for 
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finishing work started in 1937; $11,- 
000,000 for installing and rebuilding 
machinery and equipment; another 
$10,000,000 for extensions for rural 
service and other new business. 

Atlantic Refining—$28,000,000 for 
1938—for lands, improvements in re- 
fineries and new tank ships. 

General Motors—$17,500,000 for 
1938 expansion, and another $25,- 
000,000 still to be spent on new tools, 
new dies and new machines. 

Southern Railway—$13,500,000 for 
new all-steel freight cars. 

Westinghouse Electric—$12,000,- 


gp, a0, 980 000 


waiting to be spent—with those who go 


after it! 





For that is what eight industries 


will actually spend in the next six months 





000 for new buildings, new machines, 
new equipment for the company’s 
offices, new radio stations and plants. 

Eastman Kodak—$10,000,000 for 
plant expansion. 

General Foods—$7,000,000 for 
capital expenditures, including $2,- 
750,000 for a new coffee plant, $1,- 
750,000 for new equipment, $1,675,- 
000 for miscellaneous additions, re- 
placements and improvements. 

Ethyl-Dow Chemical—$2,500,000 
for an addition to a bromide plant. 

Ecusta Paper Corp.—$2,000,000 
for a new cigarette-paper manufac- 
turing plant. 

National Broadcasting Company— 
$1,500,000 for new broadcasting 
studios in California. 

Johns-Manville—-$1,000,000 for a 
new insulating-board plant. 

Deere and Co.—$1,000,000 for 
new plants, new buildings, new tools 
and other manufacturing equipment. 

New factories, new plants, new ad- 
ditions—new business for producers 
of supplies that build them. 

New equipment, new tools, new 
apparatus—new business for those 
who make them. 

Raw materials for new factories. 
Raw materials for new equipment. 


Raw materials to keep them both go- 
ing—new business for miners, farm- 
ers and lumbermen. 

Millions for expansion and billions 
for production—business spending 
goes endlessly on. 

Spending by companies in the same 
basic industry, spending by other 
companies in other basic industries. 
spending by all companies in all basic 
industries, piles up to imposing, com- 
manding figures. 

Take the plans for new construc- 
tion alone during the next six 
months : 

Upwards of $1,000,000,000 will be 
spent for new _ stores, factories, 
schools, hospitals, public buildings. 
homes, apartments and other struc- 
tures. Nearly a billion dollars will 
pour into the buying of steel girders, 
cement, brick, stone, timber, paint, 
glass, insulation, plumbing and heat- 
ing equipment, and the many new 
building materials that go into mod- 
ern construction. 

Look at the automotive industry : 

Prolific spender on raw materials 
and finished products, this industry 
will pour out nearly $1,000,000,000 
for materials, equipment, tools, dies. 
parts and accessories during the last 
half of 1938. For factory equipment 
alone, the industry will spend more 


than $140,000,000. 
Spending Makes More Spending 


In raw materials—cotton from the 
South, lumber from the North and 
West, leather, mohair, aluminum, 
copper, tin, zinc, nickel and lead— 
the industry will invest millions. 
Ranking as the best customer of sup- 
pliers of rubber, malleable iron, plate 
glass, gasoline, lubricating oil and 
steel in all forms, the industry will 
pay out still more millions to steel 
mills, millions to oil refineries, mil- 
lions to glass factories and additional 
millions to the producers of other raw 
materials which are vital to automo- 
tive production. 

Consider the chemical industry 
along with the other industries that 
use chemicals and chemical engineer- 
ing methods: 

More than $50,000,000 worth of 
new plants and factories are going to 
he built before the end of the year— 
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more dollars for the makers of steel, 
cement, brick, insulating materials, 
glass and roofing surfaces. More 
than $80,000,000 will be spent for 
equipment and supplies—more dol- 
lars for makers of apparatus and 
other production machinery. Nearly 
$180,000,000 for containers—more 
dollars for manufacturers of metal 
drums, cylinders, cans, jugs, bottles, 
boxes, bags and tank cars. Nearly 
$300,000,000 will be spent on fuel 
and power—more dollars to the pro- 
ducers of coal, gas, oil, electricity, 
gasoline and coke. And the stagger- 
ing total of $1,350,000,000 will rep- 
resent the chemical process industries’ 
spending for raw materials from 
mine, forest and farm. 

What about utilities—giant spend- 
ers on productive equipment to serve 
the nation with power? 

They plan to spend upwards of 
$300,000,000 for 1938 expansion. 
Aside from Consolidated Edison’s 
$40,000,000 spending program and 
Standard Gas & Electric’s $34,000,000 
expansion plans, Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric plans to spend $10,000,000 for 
two new steam electric generating 
plants, $5,250,000 for another steam 
generating plant—amillions of dollars 
for new machines and cables, pipes 
and insulating material. 


Still Another Fountain 


Subsidiaries of the Pacific Light- 
ing Corp. will spend another $5,000,- 
000 for new buildings, new piping, 
new equipment and _ replacements. 
Columbia Gas & Electric will in- 
crease generating capacity with $6,- 
000,000 for finishing construction 
started during the past year. 

Nebraska Power Co. will spend 
$1,685,000 on new construction of a 
power station for supplying electricity 
and steam to Omaha’s meat packers. 
All this spending adding to the util- 
ities’ total means millions of dollars 
in new business for the companies 
which go out and get it. 

Look at the steel industry—another 
fountain of business spending. 





Closely integrated? Producing | 


most of the raw materials it uses in 
making finished products ? 

To be sure. But at the same time, 
beyond this expenditure for materials 
which it produces itself, the industry 
is spending more than $165,000,000 
for construction materials, expansion 
and new machines and equipment. 
Three companies alone—and they do 
not include U. S. Steel—will pay out 
more than $5,250,000 for building, 
maintenance and improvements dur- 
ing the next six months. Steel spends 
fc 1 the future, and its spending means 
millions to sellers of building ma- 
terials, machinery, tools. 

(Continued on page 49) 





LOOK TO YOUR /02E4 FIRST 


FOR QUICK ADDED Thuuch Paogils 


En any business certain things are considered fixed expense. 


In the business of operating trucks the following are 
largely fixed expense. The possibility of reducing the slice 
of your truck dollar that these get is mighty small: 


“te 





: MECHANICAL _ 
1asoR GASOLINE & Oft DEPRECIATION MAINTENANCE 





But when you come to fires, the picture changes. Tire 
costs can be reduced quickly and easily, and the more you 
reduce tire costs, the more there is left of your dollar in 
the form of profits for you. — 

















How can you be certain to decrease tire costs quickly? 
The formula is simple. Merely use the best tires you can 
buy and take good care of them. 

-— —“e © 


General Truck Tires have always been built stronger—to do their 
work better—deliver greater mileage and haul more pay load. 


It costs more to build a General, but thousands of truck operators 
know it costs less to use Generals. See your General Tire dealer. 
He may be able to reduce your tire costs materially. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. + AKRON, OHIO 


In Canada—The General Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


GENERAL fires 
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What's New 
In Business 


What Foretells an Upturn? 


When will business turn upward? 
Why do you think so? 

In June, 1938, those two questions 
rank above all others in most busi- 
ness men’s minds. And on page 15, 
ForBeEs presents a cross-section of 
business opinion on the prospects for 
an upturn during the last half of the 
year. 

Meanwhile, the National Bureau of 
Economic Research has been seeking 
an answer to a closely related ques- 
tion: How can you tell when busi- 
ness is about to rise? The resulting 
report, just published, contains much 
food for thought, a number of useful 
hints on business forecasting, and a 
strong warning to be extremely care- 
ful in using even the best of statistical 
indicators for forecasting. 

In making their study, economists 
Wesley C. Mitchell and Arthur F. 
Burns first determined the precise 
point in twenty previous depressions 
when business as a whole began to 
climb upward. Next, they studied a 
list of 487 statistical series to deter- 
mine their relationship to the up- 
turns. This list was then boiled down 
to one of 71 “tolerably consistent” in- 
dicators of an upturn before it actu- 
ally occurs. And from this list 
they segregated twenty “more trust- 
worthy” indicators as meriting special 
consideration. The ones now obtain- 
able are: 

Dow-Jones INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL 
Stock Prices. Source: Wall Street 
Journal. On the average, leads busi- 
ness revival by seven months. 

PASSENGER Car PropucTION. Bu- 
reau of the Census. Average lead, 
six months. 

INNER TUBE PropuctTIon. Survey 
of Current Business. Average lead, 
six months. 

ToTraL RatLroAD OPERATING IN- 
coME. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Average lead, five months. 

ToraL PAPER Propuction. Sur- 
vey of Current Business. Average 
lead, five months. 

Truck PRODUCTION. 
the Census. Average 
months. 
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BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








SHUTDOWNS 


Business men reconcile themselves to stagnant Summer as 
business ball continues on lifeless dead center (p. 28). But 
many look for better things in Fall (p. 15), buoyed up by 
hope of what possible utility-Government truce might do (p. 
13). Meanwhile, automobile and accessory plants, steel 
mills, copper mines, textile-finishing mills, tire plants, dis- 
tilleries, plan partial or complete shutdowns during hot 
weather ; some put them in effect immediately. Oil refineries 
and wells curb output to cut surplus overhanging market. 





SITDOWNS 


A few strikes, one or two sitdowns, keep labor cauldron 
bubbling slowly, but low level of industrial production makes 
most workers think twice before taking drastic, futile mea- 
sures over wage cuts, layoffs. Detroit, foreseeing labor 
troubles regardless, proposes industrial peace board similar 
to Toledo’s markedly successful one. 





RUMORS 


Proposed study of British labor laws by Federal committee 
starts rumors of impending Wagner Act revision, as business 
men hasten to look up details of British system, see how it 
differs from ours (p. 26). Rumors are swiftly scotched; 
nevertheless, hope stirs for changes in not-too-distant future. 





MORE RUMORS 


Commodity prices continue downward slide. Cotton plunges 
to lowest price in terms of gold in history; farmers prepare 
to harvest, railroads prepare to market, tremendous wheat 
crop at low prices (p. 27). Price drop sprouts usual crop of 
printing-press money proposals, rumors of new dollar 
devaluation. Government farm program struggles under 
overwhelming burden of imminent huge surpluses, as 
observers hear breakers ahead in farming channels. But 
enormous crops, low prices, give crop-reduction proponents 
almost-unbeatable sales argument. 





UPSWING? 


Financial markets dawdle lifelessly. New York Stock 
Exchange trading drops to single-day volume of 280,000 
shares, smallest but one in sixteen years; January-May trad- 
ing reports reveal five-months’ turnover at 92,797,000 shares, 
smallest for corresponding period since 1921. But June new 
financing gets off to cheerful start when investors quickly 
snap up huge U. S. Steel, Commonwealth Edison, bond 
issues (Forses, May 15, p. 20); and Wall Street dares to 
hope for impressive upswing in bond flotations by Fall. 





LIFTERS UP 





New converts join ranks of business men determined to for- 
get troubles, to concentrate on selling. Kelvinator reports 
good results from high-powered campaign in Lincoln, Neb., 
plans to extend program to other cities. Eastern business 
men launch “sell now” drive. And President Barit of Hud- 
son Motor organizes “Lifter-Upper Club,” asks all dealers 
to join in united effort to lick pessimism. 





Ton-MILEs oF FREIGHT HAULED. 
Commerce 


Interstate 


STEEL-INGOT PRODUCTION. 


Commission, Age. Average lead, three months. 





Iron 


Average lead, four months. 

ToraL RESIDENCE BUILDING Con- 
TRACTS, FLoor Space. F. W. Dodge 
Corp. Average lead, four months. 

AvERAGE Hours WorkKeEp, ‘ALU’ 
Wace Earners. National Industrial 
Conference Board. Average lead, 
four months. 

BANK CLEARINGS OuTsIDE NEw 
YorK. Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle. Average lead, four months. 

INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUC- 
TION. Federal Reserve Board. Aver- 
age lead, three months. 

Pic-IRon Propuction. Iron Age. 
Average lead, three months. 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDING CONTRACTS, 
Fioor Space. F. W. Dodge Corp. 
Average lead, three months. 

INDEX OF BusINEss_ ACTIVITY. 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Average lead, two months. 

PropucTion INDEX. Standard 
Statistics. Average lead, one month. 

DEPARTMENT STORE SALES. Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin. Average lead, 
one month. 

Factory EMPLOYMENT, ‘TOTAL. 
Federal ‘Reserve Bulletin. Average 
lead, zero; but “one of the most con- 
sistent indicators of revival.” 

But Mitchell and Burns insist that 
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the usability of these (or any other) 
indicators is heavily qualified. For 
one thing, every business cycle has its 
own peculiar features. Again, unusual 
circumstances may make any of the 
indicators behave in an unusual 


fashion; a large variety must be 
used to spread this risk. Third, 
monthly statistical records are always 
out of date. Finally, no one can be 
sure that an upturn may not be fol- 
lowed by immediate relapse. 
Altogether, the two economists 
conclude that forecasting business 
conditions by means of statistical 
series—even the best-behaved of 
them—is risky business, requiring a 
large element of judgment and a clear 
recognition of its many pitfalls. 


Business Bright Spots 


As plans for business spending 
during the next six months brighten 
the outlook (p. 22), scattered here 
and there are additional bits of news 
to cheer business men. 

For, early in June, at least some 
industries and some companies were 
reporting better business so far in 
1938 than for the corresponding 
period of 1937. 

In the lead is aviation, with more 
passengers carried, more _ units 
shipped by express, more mail flown. 

Eastern Air Lines showed an in- 
crease of more than 44% over 1937 
in revenue-passenger business during 
the first twenty-five days in May. 
Transcontinental & Western Air flew 
28% more revenue-passenger-miles 
during the first four months of 1938 
than in 1937. United Air Lines 
showed an increase in the same cate- 
gory of 31% for the first quarter. 

Air-express shipments in April 
totaled 7% over the same month of 
last year. Shipments during the first 
four months were more than 6% 
above 1937. 

First-quarter profits of aircraft 
manufacturers were 82% above 
1937’s first quarter. Plants are now 
operating at capacity filling orders for 
the U. S. Government, commercial 
transportation companies and foreign 
buyers. 

Motor-fuel consumption in May 
rose 4% over the corresponding 
period in 1937. Estimates for the 
consumption of gasoline during June 
show nearly a 2,000,000-barrel in- 
crease over the 51,562,000-barrel 
consumption for June, 1937. 

Vacation travel during the coming 
Summer is expected to hit an all- 
time high, according to the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute. Motorists’ 


expenditures may equal, even exceed, 

last year’s total of $4,000,000,000. 
Some _ individual companies in 

various industries, also report more 





Multilith 


REMOVED 


THE Yimclalions IN 
OFFICE DUPLICATING 





‘In Your Own Office 


... at Big Savings ... You Can Produce 
Far Greater Variety and Higher Quality! 


Pp aside all your previous 
ideas of office duplicating 
and consider it as thousands 
now know it. 

Think first of all the stationery 
and different kinds of forms you 
use. And the wide variety of office 
communications and those you 
mail out. And advertising pieces 
and sales literature, including 
catalogs, booklets, folders and 
house organs. 

Then think of the great conve- 
nience and economy if most of 
these were produced as you want 
them, when you want them... in 
your own offices, by your own 
employees. 

That, in brief, is the opportu- 


nity MULTILITH offers you. It is the 
service this remarkable machine 
is rendering today in thousands 
of offices. 

In addition to typewriting and 
simple sketching, MULTILITH re- 
produces photographs and other 
hand-lettered or 
. fine line ruling... 


illustrations... 
type text.. 
color work in exact registration. 


Write on business stationery for 
COMPLETE INFORMATION and 
portfolio of actual samples of 
MULTILITH duplicating. And 
arrange with nearest MULTIGRAPH 
SALES AGENCY to see a Convincing 
demonstration. Consult telephone 
books for Agency address. 


‘ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD. 


me mel aol. Bae) 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Throughout the World 
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business during this year than last: 

Holland Furnace Co. (warm-air 
furnaces and air-conditioning equip- 
ment) reports higher sales for the 
first four months of 1938 than in 
1937 ; and the company’s April oper- 
ations showed a profit for the first 
time since 1928. 

Quaker State Oil Refining Corp.’s 
sales are running ahead of 1937. 

Flexrock Co. (building mainte- 
nance materials) reported May sales 
64% higher than the corresponding 
month of 1937. 

Kellogg Co. (food products) 
turned in a first-quarter sales in- 
crease over 1937 in All-Bran. 


C. F. Mueller Co. reported sales of 
macaroni products 12% higher than 
last year. 

Bosco Co. announced that first- 
quarter sales of Bosco “milk-ampli- 
fier” were 64% ahead of 1937. 

Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co.’s 
sales have been ahead of 1937 every 
month this year. 


Britain's Labor Laws 


Early in June, U.S. 
focussed their attention 
Britain’s labor laws. 

For with the news that President 
Roosevelt was about to appoint a 


employers 
on Great 
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Have your Car Safety-Checked every 1,000 miles 


OME cars are so old and worn they 
S cannot be made safe for driving. But 
most cars can. And that puts the question 
directly up to the individual owner. 

So—have yourcarSafety-Checked every 
thousand miles. Resolve to do it! Adopt 
the Safety-Check habit today. Keep it up! 

Go to any Veedol dealer and he will 
Safety-Check your car without a penny 
charge. He will Safety-Check your tires and 
steering gear. He will Safety-Check your 
lights, windshield wipers and other acces- 
sories that contribute to safe operation. 

He will Safety-Check your lubrication, 
for lubrication is a safety factor in your 
car. Defective lubrication is often the 
cause of sluggish power, stiffness of oper- 
ation and, hence, balky response. 


Don’t compromise on your lubrication 
either in amount or quality. For your 
motor demand Veedol, Aristocrat of 100% 
Pennsylvania Motor Oils. And, for your 
greasing jobs, demand Veedol Greases. 


Millions of motorists prefer these Veedol 
products year after year. For economy. 
For dependability. And to protect the 
safety operation of their cars. 


Published in the interest of Safe Driving 


by Tide Water Associated Oil Company. 


Copyright 1988 ner ride Water 
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commission to study the workings of 
British labor laws, business men be- 
gan to wonder what they were all 
about, how they worked, and, most 
of all, how they differed from U.S. 
labor _regulations—including __ the 
much-disputed Wagner Act. 

The British Trade Disputes and 
Trades Unions Act of 1927 climaxed 
several stormy years of labor strife 
which were culminated by the wide- 
spread general strike of 1926. 

American observers, studying Bri- 
tain’s legislation, find many specific 
restrictions upon both employer and 
employee : 

1. Any strike by employee or lock- 
out by employer is illegal if “it has 
any object other than . . . further- 
ance of a trade dispute within the 
trade or industry.” 

2. “Sympathetic” —strikes—called 
by one labor group in support of the 
protests of another—and employers’ 
lockouts are illegal if they are in- 
tended “to coerce the government” or 
if they inflict “hardship upon the 
community.” 

3. Picketing of a factory or place 
of business for “persuading or induc- 
ing any person .. .” to abstain from 
working is illegal if “in such num- 
bers or in such manner that it is 
likely to intimidate workers or to 
cause any disturbance.” Picketing is 
likewise prohibited if it “obstructs 
passage to and from the place pick- 
eted.” 

While these restrictions affect em- 
ployer-employee relations in general, 
there are also specific restrictions on 
unions and their activities in Bri- 
tain’s law: 

Unions, for example, are not re- 
quired to incorporate, but if they do 
they are bound by strict regulations. 
They must open their account books 
to any interested persons and they 
must submit to periodic audits. If 
they register with the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, they are entitled 
to purchase and lease land, and they 
have a firmer legal position than 
non-registered unions should they 
appear in court to collect fines and 
dues. And there are other restric- 
tions as well: Unions may not use 
general funds for political purposes, 
except with the specific consent of 
each contributor. 

Employees of the government may 


| not belong to a union unless all mem- 
| bers of the union are also government 
| employees. 


And there are severe 
penalties for any violation of contract 


| between employer and employee in all 


public services supplying gas, elec- 
tricity and water. 

Reviewing the highlights of Bri- 
tish regulations on employer-em- 
ployee relations, American employers 
point out that should U.S. law be re- 
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vised to conform with these stand- 
ards, labor union activities would be 
drastically checked : 

Mass picketing, for example, would 
be severely restricted according to the 
British definition that includes picket- 
ing “in any such manner that it is 
likely to intimidate workers.” 

U.S. unions’ practice of using 
funds for political purposes would be 
completely prohibited unless the 
unions got consent from each in- 
dividual contributor. And the ex- 
clusion of government workers from 
industry unions would isolate gov- 
ernment-employee unions from their 
parent organizations. 


Rails Rally for Harvests 


Early in June, U.S. farmers proud- 
ly looked over their wheat fields and 
made an optimistic forecast: The 
1938 harvest would reach an all-time 
high record of more than a billion 
bushels. 

Not since 1915 have Western farm- 
ers topped the billion-bushel mark, 
and with the estimated total at 
1,077,000,000 bushels (810,000,000 
bushels of Winter and 267,000,000 
bushels of Spring wheat), this year’s 
crop will outrank the 1928-1932 av- 
erage by more than 25%. 

While tremendous grain harvests 
bring cheer to farmers, they bring 
concern as well as cheer to railroad 
men. For moving the nation’s grain 
supply from fields to markets during 
June, July and August is one of the 
railroads’ most ticklish problems. 
Empty cars must be waiting on sid- 
ings to receive grain immediately 
after threshing ; loaded cars must be 
moved quickly, efficiently to markets 
for immediate inspection and sale; 
and none of these operations must in- 
terfere with normal passenger and 
freight service. 

Late in May, the granger roads 
began to prepare for this gigantic 
mass movement of wheat. The Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, for exam- 
ple, began moving empty cars— 
many with capacities increased to 
100,000 pounds—to Texas, Okla- 
homa and southern Kansas. During 
this month more empties on Western 
lines will follow the harvest to other 
states. By July, the Santa Fe alone 
will have more than 10,000 cars in 
daily use for grain shipments, and the 
Missouri Pacific, Southern Pacific, 
Rock Island, St. Louis-San Francisco 
and Missouri-Kansas-Texas will have 
thousands more as they mobilize their 
equipment for grain shipments. Even 
Eastern railroads are beginning to 
play a part in the Western transpor- 
tation drama as they prepare to send 
out grain cars to help carry the extra 
loads. 











THIS HOLLAND AUTOMATIC 
FURNACE AIR CONDITIONER 


Now in Thousands of American Homes! 


O MANY, it may seem incredible that so many 

home owners should purchase such a revo- 
lutionary air conditioner virtually on faith. But, 
these thousands did not buy blindly. They knew 
Holland's unvarying policy of never putting any 
equipment on sale until it has firmly convinced 
America’s most critical engineering staff that they 
have something definitely superior to anything 
else for the purpose at a comparable price. 


Before the first unit was sold, scores like it 
had shown truly amazing efficiency and econ- 
omy not only in the severest of laboratory tests 
but also in carefully checked home installations 
throughout the country. Only when the latter had 
fully satisfied Holland's ruthless engineers, was 
one single unit offered to the public. 


As a result, not one unit has failed to win enthu- 
siastic approval from its owner. If, therefore, you 
are thinking of air conditioning your home, by 
all means consider a Holland 
System. Mail the coupon today for 
complete information. 


HOLLAND 


FURNACE COMPANY 
HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


World’s Largest Installers of Home 
Heating and Air Conditioning Systems \_ 


Name -. 


Address 
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HOLLAND FURNACE CO., Dept. F-6, 
Holland, Michigan 

Rush me information on subject checked below: 
(CD Automatic Furnace Air Conditioner for Oil or Gas 
(0 Holland Furnaces 
(0 Automatic Oil Burners [] Automatic Coal Burner 
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FOR OIL OR GAS 


Complete in One Unit 
Within the smartly styled 


casing of this unit is a com- 
plete, automatic winter air 
conditioner which also 
provides a decided cooling 
effect in summer. Thou- 
sands of installations have 
proved it without a peer 
for efficiency yet operating 
costs are unbelievably low. 


C Have Engineer Call 
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B. C. FORBES REPORTS: 





No Pick-Up in Business: 
Pessimism Rampant 





pessimism over President Roose- 

velt’s renewed vindictiveness, pes- 
simism over further industrial and 
trade recession, pessimism over the 
drop in retail trade of 10% to 15%, 
pessimism over moribund security 
markets, pessimism over failure to 
amend the present unfair labor legis- 
lation, pessimism over staggering 
additions to the Federal debt and 
deficit, pessimism over the possible 
effect political spending will have on 
the November elections. 

The closing days of Congress have 
brought little comfort to responsible 
men of affairs. Numbers of lawmak- 
ers manifestly have failed to exercise 
independence against White House 
demands because of the Administra- 
tion’s aggressive hostility towards all 
Congressional candidates who have 
dared to be other than rubber-stamps. 

His stand on taxes, on wages-and- 
hours, on so-called anti-monopoly 
activities, on ear-marking of the new 
billions of expenditures voted by 
Congress, on Governmental competi- 
tion with private enterprise—in short, 
his whole recent attitude has incited 
fresh uneasiness in business. 

Little—perhaps too little—notice 
has been taken of the steady waning 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity, as re- 
vealed by the trustworthy Gallup 
measurements of public sentiment. 
Whereas Mr. Roosevelt polled 62.5% 
at the last election, the percentage 
favoring him has gone down for eight 
successive months until it now stands 
at 54.4%. This statistical showing 
harmonizes with the impressions I 


soma is in the saddle— 
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have gathered on all my travels since 
the Supreme Court bombshell was 
exploded by President Roosevelt. 

In my judgment, this steady trend 
is highly significant, not so much so 
perhaps in respect to the November 
voting for the full membership (435) 
of the House and one-third (32) of 
the Senate, as for what it adumbrates 
for 1940. 

The sweeping anti-New Deal vic- 
tory in Iowa may prove prophetic. 


It were folly to try to disguise the 
fact that economic conditions in this 
country are quite bad. Nor are there 
any convincing indications that they 
will become better rather than some- 
what worse during the Summer. 

Steel output has relapsed to 26% 
of capacity and price-cutting rumors 
are rife. With Ford shut down and 
other leading companies drastically 
curtailing production, unemployment 
in the automotive industry has multi- 
plied deplorably. Little hope is enter- 
tained of any substantial pick-up in 
sales until new models begin to be 
advertised. The rubber industry, of 
course, is affected adversely by the 
abridgement of automobile manufac- 
turing. Large copper mines have 
suspended operations for a month. 

The bill to authorize the RFC to 
lend money to railroads having been 
withdrawn because managements 
would rescind their insistence on re- 
duction in wages, drastic layoffs are 
being made and economies effected 
in every other direction possible. 
Threats of more bankruptcies among 
border-line roads still overhang, with 


the consequence that railway bond 
and stock values have shriveled. 

The utility industry is stil! up in 
the air. President Roosevelt success- 
fully resisted all attempts to write 
into the law a proviso that no Fed- 
eral funds be utilized to launch com- 
petition with privately-owned utili- 
ties ; instead, he gave merely a verbal 
promise that such competition would 
not be unleashed until opportunity 
had been given to sell out—the price, 
however, to be decreed by bureau- 
crats. There is no present prospect, 
therefore, that utility companies will 
contribute potently to reviving activ- 
ity through extensive capital expendi- 
tures. 

The farm-commodity price level is 
at the lowest in several years. Pres- 
ent indications are for extraordinarily 
bountiful crops ; but those best versed 
in agricultural history warn “You 
never can tell.” 

The security markets are the most 
lifeless in years. The successful float- 
ing of gilt-edged new bond issues by 
wealthy corporations, merely reflects, 
properly interpreted, the refusal of 
individual and institutional inves- 
tors to accept ordinary risks under 
existing unsettled conditions. A bear- 
ish rather than bullish commentary. 

This writer discounts the persist- 
ent rumors that the gold content of 
the dollar will be reduced to fifty 
cents. 


The foregoing is not cheerful, but 
it depicts sentiment and actualities as 
they are at the moment. Eventually, 
America will again boom. 
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Do You Know This? 


America saved 1,550 lives on its 
streets and highways in the first three 
months of 1938 by cutting its traffic 
deaths 18% below the same period 


a year ago. 


There were 37,098,084 telephones 
in the world on Jan. 1, 1937, or 5% 
more than the previous peak in 1931. 
With only 6% of the world’s popu- 
lation of 2,000,000,000, the U. S. 
then had 18,433,400 telephones, or 
about half the world total. 

* 


Thirty-seven per cent. of our popu- 
lation is between the ages of 40 and 
64. In the same age bracket are 
38.5% of those gainfully employed. 

* 


Single molecular layers of many 
substances can be measured by a new 
method capable of detecting differ- 
ences of thickness of 1/10,000,000th 
inch—and even 1/100,000,000th inch. 
(General Electric Co.) 

* 


The world’s biggest clock was re- 
cently installed at the airport of Dur- 
ban, South Africa. More than 200 
feet in diameter, the giant timepiece 
is made of cement and has electrically 
operated hands. 





* 


The average annual cost of main- 
taining a mile of railroad in the U. S. 
is $1,733. 

* 

Our advertising bill in 1929 was 
$584,000,000, two-thirds for local 
and one-third for national. That 
sum, huge though it is, represents 
only about 1.5% of the total distribu- 
tion bill. (Twentieth Century Fund) 

a 


A train built almost entirely of 
glass—some 200 varieties—is now on 
a 2,000-mile tour of England to show 
the use of glass as a decorative 


medium. 
* 


Payments to insured jobless work- 
ers in twenty-five states under the 
Social Security Act totaled almost 
$105,000,000 during the first four 
months of 1938. 

* 

The soda fountain has become “big 
business”; 120,000 fountains in the 
nation gross $4,000,000 daily in soda- 
water drinks and light lunches. 

* 


563 drivers for the Continental 
Baking Co. have covered more than 
52,000,000 miles without a charge- 








able accident. 


(Public Safety) 





a ‘big globe Bat just oN it—not going any place. What a 


cinch he had! Now, a flat car like me—I have to take backbreak- 


| 3 ing loadsaround the country, up and down mountains, hundreds _ 


of miles. For instance, this overgrown boiler that you see in the 
picture was strapped to my back in Cincinnati and I took it to 
Charlotte, North Carolina. Made the trip in great time, con- 
sidering how carefully my train takes curves with a heavy load 
aboard...On the way back I picked up a steam shovel at Elkhorn 
City, Kentucky, took it to Cincinnati—and the next day I was 
on my way to Richmond with a heavy load of concrete piling... 


They call me the work-horse of the railroad. And work is right! 
BOLTS 


Yes, C&O 80356, you're a stout fellow, and you can take it. But there's 
more than brute strength to good freight service. It calls for top-notch 
rolling stock and solid road bed—and the rest is service...careful ban- 
dling...regular schedules.,.close working arrangements with other lines. 
But, above all, the test of good freight service is DEPENDABILITY. 


Chesapeake and Ohio representatives, located in principal cities, are ready 
to show you how this railroad earns its reputation for dependability. 


CHESAPEAKE and Olio LINES 


CONTROLLED PERFORMANCE 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Keeping money safely and efficiently invested is always 
unfinished business. Every day something happens 
somewhere to weaken the intrinsic value of some 
issue you are holding or to make more desirable an 
issue you do not hold. Even if you are “not in the 
market’, you must continuously review and realign 
your investment list. 


But the management of your investments today 
involves more than the continued observance of the 
old and recognized principles. Today, you must be not 
only a shrewd interpreter of the domestic business 
situation, but as well a student of international money 
markets, world politics and economics. You must be able 
to readjust your viewpoint quickly; to cope with each 
unprecedented development promptly and prudently. 


Merely to be well informed on just one of these 
phases of your investment problem is more than a 
spare-time job. To watch and weigh all the perplexing 
situations, to take action without the bias of wishful 
thinking, to make a realistic appraisal of your holdings 
every day is more than a full-time job for any one man. 


Successful management of investments demands the 
facilities, man-power and organized knowledge of a 
large group of investment specialists to scrutinize each 
new situation and judge dispassionately how it will 
affect the value of securities. That is the job that 
Moody’s Investors Service is doing for investors. 


Which of our services will help you most, we cannot 
tell until we have examined your list and know your 
investment requirements. Your inquiry will be held in 
confidence and will involve no obligation. 


Moopy’s INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 
65 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
105 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
1108 HOLLINGSWORTH BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 





Reflections 
On Adjournment 


it difficult to remain calm and 

poised in the face of the gather- 
ing crisis. Some have forgotten the 
experience of 1933, when rampant 
hysteria compounded all our diffi- 
culties. The only effective contribu- 
tion the average individual can make 
in the present critical situation is to 
stand firm with both feet on the 
ground, work out one problem at a 
time, and maintain an unexcited per- 
spective of events. 

The deep difficulties in which we 
find ourselves flow entirely from 
Washington. Prevailing demoraliz- 
ing policies will be corrected as soon 
as enough people understand what 
has been going on here during the 
last ten months. The isolation which 
President Roosevelt now enjoys from 
all normal contacts with the guiding 
forces and fundamental inspirations 
of American life, is all but complete. 


Mi Y solid citizens obviously find 


Doctored Statistics 


We have referred in the past to the 
fact that for some three months last 
Fall the President was guided by 
doctored statistics on business trends. 
The scope and sweep of the recession 
were denied. On several occasions 
of record business callers and Con- 
gressional leaders were embarrassed 
to find the Chief Executive misin- 
formed concerning the current eco- 
nomic statistics. : 

What, then, is the White House 
cabal striving for? 

Their political decision has been 
made. It is to “purge” the Demo- 
cratic party of every candidate for re- 
election who resisted the court-pack- 
ing bill or the Federal reorganization 
scheme. Since this political decision 
was made at the White House and 
put into operation without consulta- 
tion with Postmaster General Farley, 
it is no surprise to learn that two im- 
portant decisions regarding anti-trust 
proceedings recently have been made 
without consultation with the Attor- 
ney General, and that several major 
decisions touching business policy 
have been made without consultation 
with the Secretary of Commerce. In 
some respects the Cabinet has ceased 
to function as a presidential advisory 
and consultative council. 
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There is increasing discussion in 
Washington on the question, “Does 
Mr. Roosevelt want recovery, or 
would he prefer his larger objectives 
in government, through prolonged 
depression ?” 


On Hands and Knees? 


Some business callers gain the 
clear impression that the President is 


determined to sit out the business de- 


cline. His guiding policy, they feel, 
was projected clearly in a quotation 
cited by General Hugh Johnson, 
three weeks ago, in his notable ad- 
dress before the American Iron & 
Steel Institute. Johnson told of a 
meeting at the White House in May, 
1935, shortly after the historic horse- 
and-buggy press conference, which 
denounced so violently the Supreme 
Court’s decision invalidating NRA. 
On that occasion, Johnson related, 
President Roosevelt said: 

“Business has bucked me, and 
when industry wants to play with me 
again, it will be on its hands and 
knees.” 


Tugwell’s Plan— 


The Georgetown cabal of Bright 
Young Men deny vehemently the ac- 
cusation that they are wreckers set 
out to sabotage the economic system. 
They do not deny, however, that they 
seek to establish an effective national 
system of Planned Economy. They 





profess freely their allegiance to Pro- | 


fessor Rexford Guy Tugwell’s mod- 
ern Bible, The Principle of Planning. 
Since this book is the political plat- 
form on which the Government of the 
United States is operating today, it is 
illuminating to examine Tugwell’s 
theory as to the place of private en- 
terprise in the projected new scheme 
of things. Here is a quotation from 
his book : 

“It is, in other words, a logical im- 
possibility to have a planned econ- 
omy, and to have business operating 
its industries, just as it is also im- 
possible to have one within our 
present constitutional and statutory 
structure. Modification in both, so 
serious as to mean destruction and 
re-beginning, is required. .... The 
next series of changes will have to do 
with industry itself... . Business will 
logically be required to disappear. 
This is not an overstatement for the 
sake of emphasis; it is literally 
meant.” 

Of course this audacious con- 
spiracy cannot succeed. The nation 
can be crippled and hobbled for a 
time. But all the signs indicate that 
the people are becoming increasingly 
aware of the fundamental issue thus 
presented for the 1938 Congressional 
and Senatorial elections. 
—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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NEBRASKA ENCOURAGES 
INDUSTRY 


Industry needs an abundant supply 


of cheap, dependable electric power. 


Nebraska --- America’s 
‘White Spot” 


The Nebraska Power Company has it! 
Our rates for electric service, for both 
industry and the home, are among 


the lowest in the nation. The fact 





that practically no industrial plant 


No Income Tax 

No Sales Tax 

No Nuisance Taxes 

No Other Extra Taxes 
No Bonded Debt 

More Money for Living 


in the territory we serve provides its 
own electric supply is proof of the 


favorable rates we offer to industry. 


NEBRASKA POWER COMPANY 


° OMAHA, NEBRASKA ° 











LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 


June 3rd, 1938. 


= Board of Directors on June 1st, 1938, 
declared a dividend of 50c per share on 
the Common Stock of this Company, pay- 


UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 
able June 30th, 1938 to stockholders of C O R P Oo R A T I O N 
record at the close of business on June 16th, 


1938. Checks will be mailed. Vv 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 


A cash dividend of Forty Cents (40c) 
per share on the outstanding capital 














stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable July 1, 1938, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 3, 1938. 

ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 

A dividend of $.75 per share on the Common 
Stock of said Company, payable July 1, 1938, 
to stockholders of record at three o’clock P.M. 
June 15th, 1938. 





C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 
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tion and show us better ways, 

men who through initiative lead 
their fellows to work, and through 
work lead them to wages, and through 
wages to higher standards of personal 
and family life, these are the men who 
rightfully should be known as Labor 
Leaders. . . . No one calls them Labor 
Leaders, yet they alone have led labor 
in its rise, and labor has followed 
them more than it has followed any 
other. —W. J. CAMERON. 


Mee who blaze the trail of inven- 


The underpinning of society is the 
small, daily fidelities of ordinary 
people. 

—Dr. Harry Emerson Fospick. 


What is difficulty? Only a word 
indicating the degree of strength 
requisite for accomplishing particular 
objects; a mere notice of the neces- 
sity for exertion; a bugbear to chil- 
dren and fools; only a mere stimulus 
to men. —SAMUEL WarREN. 


Any man who leads the regular 
and temperate life, not swerving from 
it in the least degree where his 
nourishment is concerned, can be but 
little affected by other disorders or 
incidental mishaps. Whereas, on the 
other hand, I truly conclude that dis- 
orderly habits of living are those 
which are fatal. —CORNARO. 


Rightness expresses of actions 
what straightness does of lines; and 
there can no more be two kinds of 
right action than there can be two 
kinds of straight lines. 

—HERBERT SPENCER. 


A lot of fellows think it’s smart to 
say they never think of business out- 
side of business hours, until they dis- 
cover just ahead of them the people 
who think about it all the time. 

—Tue TOLepo System. 


Many blunder in business through 
inability or an unwillingness to adopt 
new ideas. I have seen many a suc- 
cess turn to failure also, because the 
thought which should be trained on 
big things is cluttered up with the 
burdensome detail of little things. 

—Puivip S. DELANEY. 





A TEXT 


There is gold and abundance of 
rubies; but the lips of knowledge 
are a precious jewel.—Proverbs 
20:15. 

Sent in by F. L. Hipple, Con- 
shohocken, Pa. What is your fav- 


orite text? A Fores book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 
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THOUGHTS 


on the business 


of life 
Jani. 














If you were busy being kind, 

Before you knew it you would find 

You’d soon forget to think ’twas true 

That someone was unkind to you. 
—ANON. 


Research should be an organized 
effort to find out what you are going 
to do after you can’t keep on doing 
what you are doing now. 

CHARLES F. KETTERING. 


Happiness is not the end of life; 
character is. —BEECHER. 


Today’s profits 
goodwill, ripened. 


are yesterday’s 


—VISION. 


We in Europe are a dying fire. 
You are a beginning. 
—GEoRGE RUSSELL. 


Our definition of success is un- 
orthodox. We claim that any man 
who is honest, fair, tolerant, kindly, 
charitable of others and well be- 
haved is a success, no matter what 
his station in life. —Jay E. House. 


Drudgery, calamity, exasperation, 
want, are instructors in eloquence 
and wisdom. The true scholar 
grudges every opportunity of action 
passed by, as a loss of power. 

—EMERSON. 


We are lonely even in the milling 
crowds of a city, where we may only 
be recognized as customers for goods 
and services. Our personalities are 
weakened and starved by the imper- 
sonal life in a city. That is why 
there is so much wreckage in a city. 
Our families answer this need to 
some degree, but not completely. And 
so, in the last analysis it is only God 
who can give us the comfort of utter 
understanding. 


—LyMmaAwn V. Capy, D.D. 


Crime will continue to increase 
until public sentiment crushes crime, 
and public sentiment cannot crush 
crime until a public consciousness is 
aroused against all forms of crime.— 
J. Epcar Hoover, director, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, U. S. De- 
partment of Justice. 


The difficulties which beset us all 
over the world now, I think, are due 
to the fact that we do not know all 
the facts and factors. 

—BeErRNARD M. Barucz. 


Society is a partnership not only 
between those who are living, but 
those who are dead and those who are 
to be born. —BurKE. 


In order that we may continue to 
feel pleasure, we must be constantly 
passing to higher and ever higher 
perfection. The faculties must be ex- 
ercised in such a manner that their 
efficiency will be continually en- 
hanced. This means that they must 
constantly be exercised beyond their 
development. —Watron. 


The young man who has not wept 
is a savage, and the old man who will 
not laugh is a fool. —SANTAYANA. 


Indulge yourself in pleasures only 
in so far as they are necessary for 
the preservation of health_—Sp1noza. 


An obstinate man does not hold 
opinions, but they hold him. —Pope. 


Culture, in the deeper issues, is no 
smooth, placid, academic thing. It is 
no carefully arranged system of rules 
and theories. It is the passionate and 
imaginative instinct for things that 
are distinguished, heroic and rare. It 
is the subtilizing and deepening of 
the human spirit in presence of the 
final mystery. 

—JOHN Cowper Powys. 


Responsibility for the creation of 
the good world in which the good life 
may be realized, which the frustrated 
ages of the past loaded upon the gods, 
is now being assumed by man. The 
ideal of this modern drift is the 
realization of the full joy in living. 

—A,. Eustace Haypon. 





In response to many requests 
from readers, a collection of the 
“Thoughts” which have appeared 
on this page during the last twenty 
years has been published in book 
form. Price $2. 
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What Every 
TAXPAYER 
Should Know 


Contract of Employment 


Is the gain from the sale of a con- 
tract of employment calling for per- 
sonal services subject to the capital 
gains tax? 

No. While this right is property, 
it is not capital. It is a continuing 
right which goes hand in hand with 
the performance. It is not the sort of 
property which is susceptible of own- 
ership for a length of time, as is a 
share of stock or a bond. 


Expenses of Sales Campaign 


A gas company conducted an ex- 
tensive campaign to obtain new cus- 
tomers, hiring many solicitors for the 
purpose of the campaign. This cam- 
paign necessarily resulted in heavy 
expenses to the company for solicitors 
to interest new customers in using 
its service and to induce prospects 
not to use the service of a strong com- 
petitor in business in the same city. 
Are these expenses deductible as or- 
dinary and necessary business ex- 
penses for income tax purposes? 

No. They are capital expenditures. 


Retiring Preferred Stock 


A corporation purchased and re- 
tired its own preferred stock at a 
loss. The sinking fund provisions of 
the stock did not create any debtor 
and creditor relation ; the loss is there- 
fore not deductible for Federal tax 


purposes. 
Gross Income 


Interest paid upon the refund of an 
income tax illegally collected should 
be included in gross income for Fed- 
eral income tax. 


Omission of Income 


All the Federal revenue acts have 
required taxpayers to submit under 
oath true and accurate income tax 
returns, setting forth specifically the 
gross amount of income from all sep- 
arate sources. 

The income tax returns thus made 


constitute the basis upon which the 
Government relies for the collection 
of its revenues. It has a right to rely 
upon such income tax returns being 
correctly made, and a wilful omission 
of income, or a deliberate and inten- 
tional failure to report substantial 
amounts actually received is at least 
substantial evidence tending to estab- 
lish fraud. 


Taxes for Local Benefits 


So-called taxes (more properly as- 
sessments) paid for such local benefits 
as street, sidewalk, and other like im- 
provements, and imposed because of 
and measured by some benefit inur- 
ing directly to the property against 
which the assessment is levied, do 
not constitute an allowable deduc- 
tion from gross income. 

A tax is considered assessed against 
local benefits when the property sub- 








What are your Federal tax prob- 
lems, both business and personal? 


FRANK H. SHEVIT 


famous consultant on Federal taxes 
will give you the answers, in this 
column, or by mail, without charge. 
Enclose self-addressed envelope. Ad- 
dress him at Forbes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 











ject to the tax is limited to property 
benefited. Special assessments are 
not deductible, even though an in- 
cidental benefit may inure to the pub- 
lic welfare. 

The real property taxes deductible 
are those levied for the general public 
welfare by the proper taxing authori- 
ties at a like rate against all property 
in the territory over which such au- 
thorities have jurisdiction. 


Operating Amusement Park 


The compensation of a taxpayer as 
director of a playground park under 
contract with the County Park Com- 
mission of the State of New York is 
not exempt from Federal income tax ; 
the taxpayer is an independent con- 
tractor and operation of an amuse- 
ment park is not a governmental 





function. 





Enjoy 

CAREFREE DAYS 
on VIRGINIA‘S 
Sunny Shores! 


Come to Virginia! ... for the time 
of your life! New thrills await you 
in the romantic atmosphere of the 
Old Dominion ... on the gleaming 
white sands of the Virginia Seashore 
- - - in the invigorating mountain 
heights of the Blue Ridge and Alle- 
ghenies . . . in every nook and 
cranny of this historic State. Choose 
Virginia for your vacation. Enjoy 
every minute of your trip. 


Come to Virginia! . . . on The 
Pocahontas or The Cavalier — fast, 
completely air-conditioned Norfolk 
and Western passenger trains serv- 
ing the beautiful scenic region be- 
tween the Midwest and the Virginia 
Seashore. Ride comfortably, safely, 
and economically in modern Luxury 
Coaches, dining cars, and Pullmans. 
Arrive rested, refreshed, ready for 
an unforgettable vacation in Ol’ Vir- 
ginny — “The Land of Romance.” 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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Form Chart for Picking Sales Winners 


J. C. Slattery, 


Director of Publicity, 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. 


As Told to Edwin Laird Cady 


that is the eternal problem of 
salesmanagers. 

There are plenty of commonsense 
rulés and rule-of-thumb methods for 
solving it. But the Guardian Life In- 
surance Company has something def- 
inite—a personal rating chart and 
method of using it which get results. 

The chart itself is simple: In great 
detail, it assigns points for age, edu- 
cation, marital status, previous ex- 
perience, financial status, years of liv- 
ing in the community, and employ- 
ment record. 

Twenty points is the highest pos- 
sible total. There are penalty points 
for qualifications which the applicant 
may lack. The final score is found 
by subtracting the penalty-point total 
from the good-point total. 

With 20 points as the perfect score, 
16 points is the floor level below 
which applicants are considered un- 
desirable. There is good reason for 
this floor level: In the records of 
actual results, 19-point men average 
25% below 20-pointers, 16-point men 
average 65% below 20-pointers, and 
the entire group above the 16-point 
floor level averages twice as much as 
all the men below it. 

There is, of course, more to a chart 
of this kind than just measuring by 
it; there must also be the courage to 
back it up. Guardian backs it in these 
five ways: 

1. A surety bond is required be- 
fore employment. This cuts out a 
lot of the boys who are high in per- 
sonality but low in stability. 

2. There is an initial sales-training 
program which is designed to scare 


Hoe: to pick winning salesmen— 





HIGH-SPOT MAP 


majority of territories 

the country business 
levels at present are considerably 
below those of a year ago (as the 
percentage figures listed under the 
map show). This is true, also, of 
the majority of cities listed on the 
High-Spot Map. But under present 
conditions these are the best terri- 
tories in which to concentrate sales 
efforts. 


In the 
throughout 











off weaklings but to strengthen strong 
men. 

3. The neophyte must start pro- 
ducing during his first three months. 

4. A 50% reduction in the num- 
ber of regular agents has been made 
during the life of this chart. Part- 
time agents, and weak ones, are out. 
The new man has the stimulus of 
working with successes all around 
him. 

5. In selected agencies, the new 
man gets his choice of a salary with 
commission on modified basis con- 
tract, or straight but higher commis- 
sion. Thus the company is experi- 
menting with the basis that once the 
man has passed the chart, the com- 
pany is willing to back its judgment 
of him with its own cash. 

The development of the chart has 
not been carried out by playing a lone 
hand. Rather, its very inception was 
in a co-operative effort with other in- 
surance companies; and right now 
correspondence is going on with sales 
executives in all kinds of industries 
to exchange experiences. 

Results are good. Sales per aver- 
age agent are up. Sales for the com- 
pany as a whole are up. And a class 
of salesmen who approach the pro- 
fessional ideal in their ability to ad- 
vise their customers is being devel- 
oped. 

Nevertheless, great care has been 
taken not to overestimate the value 
of the chart as a tool. Even now, 
after six years of experience with it, 
the strongest claim made is that it 
will show which applicants are least 
likely to succeed. The fact that it can 
do more than this has not, we think, 
been sufficiently proved under fire. 

The place where the chart falls 
down in picking infallible winners, is 
that mysterious “PQ” or Personality 
Quotient which makes such a differ- 
ence in salesmanship. A Guardian 
salesmanager, interviewing an appli- 
cant, is apt to think: “The heck with 
what the chart says. Look at what 
the personality of this man is doing 
to me right now.” Or an applicant 
who passes the chart with a perfect 
score may have hidden deficiencies of 
personality which make him fail as a 
salesman. 

Guardian is taking steps to deal 
with this situation. For salesman- 
agers have the privilege of accepting 
men who fail by the chart, if they can 
show reasons which are good enough 
to stand the test of putting them in 
writing. And the company is work- 
ing with psychologists to chart those 
Personality Quotient factors in meas- 
urable form as well. 








Builds $25,000 business 
in four years 


with help of $200 loan 
Pete 











How a Household loan 
helped a man get his start 


One day in 1933 a Michigan man borrowed $200 
from Household Finance to start his own busi- 
ness. He worked hard. His undertaking pros- 
pered. Last vear he wrote Household this letter: 
“Your small loan helped us get our start, and as 
a result of our operations we now have a fine 
business. Our real estate and business are valued 
at over $25,000. We want to again thank vou for 
the help you gave us when it was sorely needed 
and we believe that your organization is per- 
forming a real service.”" 


Loans without ccllateral 
Household Finance makes $20 to $300 loans to 
responsible people without bank credit. Bor- 
rowers repay their loans in 10 to 20 payments 
which average only about 7% of monthly in- 
come. Many of these loans, like that which 
helped this Michigan man, enable borrowers to 
increase their incomes. Other loans are used to 
clean up over-due bills and get a fresh start. 
Others give employed people without adequate 
savings themeanstomeetunexpectedemergencies. 

Last year Household Finance made helpful 
loans to more than 715,000 families. To these 
families Household also provided guidance in 
money management and better buymanship 
showed them how to get more out of limited in- 
comes. Household’s practical publications, de- 
veloped to facilitate this work, are now used in 
more than a thousand schools and colleges. 


Booklets sent free 
We believe you will find the story of Household’s 
money service interesting reading. The coupon 
below will bring you illustrated booklets de- 
scribing Household’s activity as lender and fam- 
ily financial counselor without obligation. Why 
don’t you send it now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
‘Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 232 branches in 150 cities 
1878 + Completing sixty years of service to the 
American Family + 1938 
ES SS a a a a ae 


HOusEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-F 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation. 


eeeeeees 
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MISSISSIE 
MOVE 


RA —§<“—SYS=_ 
BZ 


INDUSTRIALLY 


AFTER two years of substantial and 
encouraging industrial progress, Mis- 
sissippi now moves forward to greater 
accomplishments in 1938. 





The recent favorable decision by the 
state supreme court on its “Industrial 
Act” and the granting of an in- 
creased appropriation by the 1938 
Legislature to the Industrial Commis- 
sion, constitute the ‘full steam 
aheod” signal for Mississippi. 


Rich in basic resources, blessed with 
on ideal climate, populated by a 
friendly people, and located in the 
geographic center of the New South 
market, Mississippi offers manufac- 
turers every requisite for profitable 
operation and distribution, including 
laws favorable to sound industrial 
development. 


Those interested in plant expansion 
or who seek new locations are invited 
to investigate the New Mississippi— 
Your inquiry will be considered confi- 
dential. Address— 


MISSISSIPPI 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


A Department of the State of Mississippi 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
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Electrified Card Files—Radios That Remember 
Other News of New Products, Materials 


Card Filing Speeded Up 


Those who have worked with card 
files know how much time is taken up 
filing cards alphabetically, selecting 
those to be used, and replacing them 
carefully in the same order after use. 
The advantages of a new file which 
automatically selects record cards, 
either one at a time or in groups, at 
the touch of a key, will immediately 
be apparent to them. 

The principle is this: The cards 
used have thirty tabs across the bot- 
tom. They are classified before filing 
by clipping off certain of these tabs 
with a special cutting attachment on 
the file. Thirty selecting keys, ar- 
ranged like those on a typewriter, are 
connected mechanically to bars run- 
ning the entire length of the platform 
which supports the tray of cards. 

When a particular key is struck, 
the corresponding rod is raised to 
hold the cards in place. Small metal 
strips are fastened to the lower edges 
of each card and an electromagnet ex- 
tends along the right side of the ma- 
chine. When the magnet is energized 
by a key switch, it attracts all the 
cards. But only those with the tabs 
cut off are free to move. These are 
pulled to the right. 

After using the cards the operator 
returns them to any place in the tray. 

The alphabetical and numerical 
characters represented by the key- 
board are not standard, but are ar- 
ranged to meet the requirements of 
each application—personnel records, 
social-security records, sales analyses, 
classification of mail lists, etc. 

Each tray holds about 1,000 cards, 
and one file can handle many trays, 
one at a time, because they are so 
easily placed in it and removed. 


(1-615) 


Simplified Film-Recording 


The method of preserving records 
in the minimum of filing space by 
means of recording on film was men- 
tioned here June 1, 1937. 

Now we have news of an instru- 
ment which will do much toward 
bringing this service within reach of 
almost anyone who wants to use it. 

It is a compact, completely portable 
camera apparatus weighing only 42 
pounds when packed. It will photo- 


graph any documents up to and in- 
cluding a full newspaper page, we 
are told, and record it in miniature 
on a strip of film. 

Operation is simple. When a foot 
pedal is pressed down the film is 
positioned, the lights turned on from 
half to full photo-flood intensity, and 
the shutter is actuated. From 500 to 
1,000 exposures per hour can be 
made, the makers say. 

A removable film magazine facili- 
tates loading and unloading ; a counter 
gives a constant measure of film con- 
sumption ; and any desired portion of 
the exposed film can be removed in a 
darkroom even though the complete 
roll has not been exposed. Of course, 
being portable, it can be used any- 
where. (2-615) 


Ready-Made Burlap Wrapping 


Prefabrication crops up once more 
—this time in the shipping field. For 
many years rugs, wire, hose, etc., 
have been wrapped for shipment in 
burlap piece goods, closed by hand 
sewing. This was considered the only 
practical way of closing a textile 
wrapping to fit packages of various 
sizes. 

One manufacturer, however, has 
now introduced a ready-made textile 
tubing which will expand and con- 
tract to fit exactly packages of several 
different sizes, in any length. This 
burlap tubing comes in various diam- 
eters and is put up in rolls. The 
operator slips the tubing over the top 
of the package and fastens it with a 
wire tie at the bottom; he pulls the 
tubing up on the sides, to take up the 
slack, and fastens the top with an- 
other wire tie; then he cuts the bur- 
lap off just above this tie. 

Since the burlap isn’t cut until 
the entire package is closed all 
around, it is almost impossible for 
the operator to use more than is re- 
quired. Material as well as time is 
thus saved. And, in addition, the 
wrapped packages have a much 
neater and more attractive appear- 
ance. (3-615) 


Two Desk Aids for Executives 


Executives in general, and busy 
sales executives in particular, will be 
interested in a “visible” type of atlas 
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which makes instantly usable the im- 
portant information which they usu- 
ally have to dig out of a conventional 
atlas. 

By opening the new atlas at any 
particular State map, here is what 
he finds spread out for reference: 
A map of the State showing counties, 
county seats and towns of over 250 
population; an alphabetical list of 
counties and towns over 250, with 
key to their locations on the map; 
and a large map of the entire United 
States, showing all States and prin- 
cipal cities. Yet the atlas is so com- 
pact that it can be kept in the top 
drawer of a desk. (4-615) 

Also for the executive is a desk 
calendar equipped with a_ hinged 
cover to shield the writing surface 
on the pad from the straying eyes 
of visitors. A slot in the cover ex- 
poses three calendar months and the 
day of the week. When the pad is in 
use the cover stands up without sup- 


port. (5-615) 
Electrical Memory for Radio 


The day may soon come when the 
family radio will take the place of 
the alarm clock. For turning on the 
radio in the morning at a prede- 
termined time is only one of the 
amazing duties which a newly de- 
veloped “electrical memory” will 
perform. 

It will tune in automatically the 
listener’s favorite programs through- 
out the entire day. In between it will 
shut the radio off if it has not pre- 
viously been directed to continue, and 
it will remember to shut off the power 
at the appointed time at night, even 
if everyone has fallen asleep. 

It does not interfere with the nor- 
mal operation of the radio receiver, 
and stations may be manually tuned 
if desired. Afterwards, the receiver 
will return to the prescribed sched- 


ule. (6-615) 
Remote Control 


Another development in the radio 
field is a system of remote control in 
the form of a small box, eight by ten 
by four inches in size. It can be 
carried around from room to room 
and allows the listener to change to 
any one of the eight stations marked 
on the dial of the box, adjust the 
volume and turn the radio off without 
going near the radio. (7-615) 

—A. M. Forses. 


* 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 





number at the end will be found convenient. 


.». for increased 
accuracy and 


15% to 25% 
Greater Speed! 


There's no stopping to hunt for 
a key when you use the speedier 
Underwood Sundstrand. No 
eye-wandering or head-swing- 
ing to invite error or induce 
fatigue. With only 10 numeral 
keys to operate, touch-figuring is a 
natural development. 

The Underwood Sundstrand 
writes figures on the tape, adds and 
subtracts, 15% to 25% faster. A 
new exclusive 3-Point Control feat- 
ure provides amazing figuring short 
cuts, in division and multiplication 

. . allows three keys to perform 
six important operations. 

Why not let us demonstrate the 







Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Speeds 
the World’s Business 


Berea i Sillott Fisher Co. 








5192 ITEMS PER HOUR... Miss Lillian Dietchman of 
Philadelphia operating an Underwood Sundstrand. The stop- 
watches registered more than 86 items per minute. Note that 
ber eyes are on the work —only her right hand is on the keyboard. 


new Underwood Sundstrand on 
your own work, in your own office, 
using your own operator? Just tele- 
phone our nearest Branch office 
today. 

There is a manually or electri- 
cally operated model for every fig- 
uring purpose. Every Underwood 
Sundstrand machine is backed by 
nation-wide, company-owned serv- 
ice facilities. 

Adding Machine Division, UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT 
FISHER COMPANY. . Adding Machines . . Typewriters 
- . Accounting Machines . . Carbon Paper, Ribbons and 


other Supplies. . One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood 
Sundstrand 


Adding-Figuring Machines 
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A splendid resort hotel for 
all the family—located on 
a 200-acre pine wooded 
crest overlooking Franconia 
Notch — loveliest view in 
New England. 


A COMPLETE 


SUMMER ESTATE 


Every facility for complete 
summer vacations — sports, 
social program, excellent 
cuisine and service. Bracing 
mountain air brings relief 
from hay faver. Restricted 
clientele assures congenial 
companions for balmy days 
and cool mountain nights. 





PRIVATE GOLF COURSE 
RIDING STABLES: TENNIS 
STOCKED TROUT POND: 
SWIMMING-CANOEING‘ETC 
SEASON: 
Ad JULY 1, to OCT. 

Write for Booklet, or reservations to 


NORMAN PANCOAST, Pres. and Mar. 





















STEAMSHIP 
TICKET 
SERVICE 


ALL LINES * ALL SHIPS 
ALL CRUISES * AT ALL 
AMERICAN EXPRESS OFFICES 
Telephone or write for 
“Steamship Sailings” to 
the office nearest you. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Saurieas Joumes avel Ciganigallta 
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| Now a Buy? 


== Babson’s Reports = 
. 4-1, BABSON PARK, MASS. 
end free report on Stock Groups. 
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Electricity: Parade of Progress 


(Continued from page 20) 


of other carriers are diesel-electric : 


driven. 

In the steel industry, the develop- 
ment and installation of electrically- 
powered hot and cold rolled continu- 
ous strip mills has enabled it to speed 
up production and reduce costs tre- 
mendously. Today, continuous strip 
mills produce 1,750 feet per hour. 
And 2,000 feet will soon be the new 
maximum limit. 

The latest large-scale installation 
is Republic Steel’s. In March it set 
in operation a 98-inch strip mill pow- 
ered entirely by electric motors and 
automatically controlled. All told, 
1,420 motors with 123,000 hp oper- 
ate the mill. 

In numerous other instances, the 
electrical-equipment industry has per- 
formed wonders: 

New York’s famed Triborough 
Bridge, binding three counties with 
its bands of steel, has a 300-foot span, 
normally about fifty-five feet above 
high-water level, whose electrical 
equipment can raise it eighty feet at a 
speed of one-and-one-half feet a sec- 
ond. Powering this movable section 
of 4,200,000 pounds (whose weight, 
of course, is reduced by counter- 
weights) are two 200-hp motors in- 
stalled at each end, supplemented with 
two 60-hp auxiliary motors. 

A variable-voltage car dumper, 
built for the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Railroad, is the most powerful yet 
constructed. Of the lift and turn- 
over type, it will handle fifty 120-ton 
cars or sixty 70-ton cars per hour. 


Shoppers Get a Break 


Perhaps the most widely accepted 
and popular electric development in 
recent years is air conditioning. In 
factories, offices, homes, farms, mines, 
hospitals, restaurants, theaters and 
railway cars, the air is cleansed, puri- 
fied, humidified or dehumidified, and 
made comfortable in every season. 
Today, air-conditioning units are 
self-contained little packages that can 
be plugged in anywhere, are acousti- 
cally lined for silent operation, and 
are able to send their invigorating 
currents in concentrated or diffuse 
quantities in any given direction. 

Not to be forgotten are advance- 
ments in lighting. On the highways, 
improved lighting saves life. In of- 
fices and factories, improved lighting 
saves sight and reduces fatigue. 

In recent years, improved lighting 
has become a smart merchandising 
asset, too. Controlled illumination 
makes the smart shop smart outside 
as well as within by means of spec- 
tacular window displays and flood- 
lighted store fronts. Once attracted 





inside, shoppers are at long last get- 
ing an even break: They can really 
see what they’re buying. A glare. 
free method of triplicate mirror light- 
ing even lets milady see how her new 
ensemble looks upon her. Almost 
everything sold lends itself to light- 
ing displays. And clever merchan- 
disers know that light moves mer- 
chandise. 

Light sells intangibles, too. Like 
civic pride, for instance, and World’s 
Fairs. In Oklahoma City, high-ef- 
ficiency, high-pressure mercury-vapor 
lamps brilliantly light the civic center 
as the sun sinks in the West. In 
Flushing, Long Island, New York 
World’s Fair workers are busily in- 
stalling a type of night-illumination 
fixtures never before used in this 
country: Fluorescent tubes that pro- 
duce strong but non-glaring light in a 
wide range of colors and color tones. 


Out in the Country 


In fact, the last few years have seen 
industry as a whole taken over elec- 
trically. Diesel-electric, gasoline-elec- 
tric and fully electric buses have been 
developed and improved. Motors 
with variable speed and constant volt- 
age have been developed for land 
while motors with variable voltage 
and constant speed have been de- 
veloped for sea. Motors that are oil 
and vapor-proof have replaced motors 
that are not. And partially or com- 
pletely automatic controls have re- 
placed manual operations. 

In the countryside, 1,241,505 farm 
families at the end of 1937 were cus- 
tomers for electricity, an increase of 
198,581 over 1936. Of all the 
farm homes which received electric 
service for the first time last year, it 
is conservatively estimated that 85% 
were connected to lines of the private 
power companies ; the private utilities 
have developed rural electrification 
tremendously in recent years. And 
the Federal Government’s Rural 
Electrification Administration, after 
two years of life, reported that 285 
projects in forty-one states are either 
completed or in the works, which all 
told will bring electricity to 875,000 
people in 200,000 rural homes. 


Today, the farmer finds his 
“wired help” a useful and inexpensive 
handy man around the premises. If 
he is a dairy farmer, electricity does 
his milking, separating, cooling, ster- 
ilization and refrigeration. If he is 
running a poultry farm, electricity 
heats incubators and brooders, lights 
laying houses (to lift egg output), 
and grinds and mixes feed. If he is 
a truck -gardener, electricity pumps 
water for irrigation, electrifies his hot- 
beds (to germinate seeds and develop 
healthy plants), washes vegetables, 
and keeps cold and safe his perishable 
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commodities. If he is a grain or live- 
stock farmer, electricity at least 
lare. @ pumps the water and stores the grain 
ght- and hay. 

new Mr. and Mrs. Home Dweller pro- 
nost @ Vide an even vaster market for elec- 
ght- trical products. Electrical Merchan- 
dising calculates that between 1926 
and 1938, 51,000,000 radio sets, 36,- 
000,000 flat irons, 20,000,000 electric 
Like & clocks, 13,000,000 electric refrigera- 
rld’s & tors, 12,000,000 washing machines, 
11,500,000 vacuum cleaners, 2,000,- 





To the woman 


han- 
ner- 


in business 





or a profession 





a 000 electric ranges, 1,500,000 oil 
nter burners and approximately 500,000 


In & ¢lectric water heaters found their way 


f into the American home. But of the 

+. 22,800,000 wired homes as of Janu- Our Company offers you 
tion fj ay | last, only 59.07% have vacuum a wide variety of policies 
this | cleaners, 49.4% have electric re- 

pro- ff frigerators, 55.59% have washing ma- on favorable terms. 
ina & chines and 82% have radios. 

nes, Skeptics may speak of saturation 


points in phases of the home appliance 
field. But they don’t take into con- 
sideration those unfilled markets—or 
te: the replacement market. Nor do they 
‘tec- & take into account for merchandising 
lec- F possibilities the homes to be wired T H FE p > U D F N T | AL 


een F this year. And for another wholly 


May we submit some ideas? 

















tors § untapped market, one needs but to INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
olt- B subtract the above percentages from 
land 100 and multiply by the 22,800,000 EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, PRESIDENT HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
- potential users. 
e- 
oil Keep Your Eyes on Men 
tors The American consumer takes 
om- — many of his electrical products for 
re- — granted. Little does he realize that 


constantly they ~ being aenaet. 
arm | and improved. Refrigerators today S f- 
: have 100 fewer parts than some pre- TU RTEVANT ANS 
> of vious models. Electric ranges boast 
the perfect heat distribution. The latest 


tric] electric sandwich heater also fries eggs, FOR AIR CONDITIONING 


r, it bacon, and pancakes ; when grids are 
5% § placed on top of it, it can also make 


vate waffles. Electric sinks today come serve New York Worl d 5 Fair 
ities equipped with garbage-disposal units. 
tion Electric floor mops scrub, wash and 
And polish. Electric heating covers keep THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING—first building erected for 
rae tag Be Bit any number of the New York World’s Fair—is air conditioned throughout. It is 
285 Thirty-one million radio sets to- equipped with Sturtevant Air Circulating Apparatus. 
me ~~ oe Today, talking books for This huge building occupies 1* acres. It houses the 700 officers 
000 the blind. Tomorrow, seeing eyes and executives of the Fair, and their staffs. It includes 112 sepa- 
for the blind? Today, exploding rate offices and an employees’ cafeteria seating almost 500 people 

his the atom. Tomorrow, shaping new a 
ia worlds with its fragments ? 

If The National Resources Commit- B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
leek tee, in ‘Technological Trends and 
poe National Policy,” warns us to keep 


oy our eye on such electrical products 
wv as the photoelectric cell, air condi- wi: val n 
city 

: tioning and television. Sit r Vv 
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We say not. We say, keep your 

my eyes on the men behind these prod- 
mps ucts, the men in the electrical-equip- 
hot- ment soceaniey For it is they who 

are molding our destiny—towards 
elop § y 

ne 
_ w and better things. _ World’s Largest Makers of Air Handling and Conditioning Equipment 
able 
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L- THOSE FACTORS which should 
combine to help you face outside com- 
petition are becoming competitors from 
within — then it is high time to investi- 
gate the industrial advantages offered 
by North Carolina. 


Here raw material supply, friendly and 
efficient American-born labor, mod- 
erate year ’round climate, excellent 
power and transportation facilities, in- 
telligent tax structure all combine to 
make your operations successful. Here 
is security and freedom from the dis- 
advantages of the congested areas. Yet 
North Carolina’s strategic location 
places more than 55% of the country’s 
total population within a 600-mile ra- 
dius. There’s plenty of room for your 
plant in North Carolina and hundreds 
of ideal sites to choose from. Competent 
industrial engineers will supply factual 
data. Write Industrial Division, Room 
77, Department of Conservation and 
Development, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Cun 
CAROLINA 


HOME OF SUCCESSFUL INDUSTRY 


Outside the con- 
gested areas... 
yet close to the 
richest markets. 
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Business Men Forecast the Future 
(Continued from page 17) 


However, there may come in the 
second half of 1938 some improve- 
ment resulting from failure of current 
production of consumer goods to keep 
pace with normal necessities. 


W. L. Bart, president, SKF In- 
dustries, Philadelphia: 

We are making our plans for dis- 
tinctly better business. There is 
every reason why business should 
improve. We see few of the condi- 
tions which are fundamentally re- 
sponsible for depressed business, and 
whatever causes were responsible for 
the slump ought to work themselves 
out before long. 

Our customers’ inventories are be- 
ing depleted, credit is easy, the labor 
situation is not more unfavorable than 
it was, there is a tremendous need for 
capital-goods replacement. These and 
other favorable factors will, in our 
judgment, sufficiently offset the nega- 
tive factors to bring about an up- 
swing, and for that we are definitely 
planning. 


M. A. Linton, president, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Philadelphia : 

With so much power over mone- 
tary and economic matters concen- 
trated in Washington, forecasts as to 
what may happen are hazardous. The 
country’s experience with the first 
pump-priming experiment has given 
rise to considerable uncertainty and 
fear, so that the new program may 
be neutralized by an absence of in- 
vestment in productive enterprise in 
other fields. 


R. F. Moore, Moore Special Tool 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn.: 

We do not anticipate any great 
amount of pick-up in our line of busi- 
ness for the balance of this year, as 
there is a general lack of confidence 
on the part of most of the manufac- 
turers we sell to. 


Ernest T. Weir, chairman, Na- 
tional Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

These well-thought-out proposals 
have been made by members of 
groups and individuals to the Govern- 
ment: 

Restore confidence by an unquali- 
fied pledge to retain unaltered the 
principles and structure of the Amer- 
ican systems of business and govern- 
ment. 

Declare a permanent policy with 
regard to basic economic controls. 

Amend the labor laws so that they 
shall be fair and apply with equal 
force to the employer, all employees 
and all labor organizations. 

Remove threats of government 


competition such as overhang the 
utilities. 

Send the Corcorans, the Cohens 
and their kind back where they came 
from. Cease attacks on business. 


N. C. Davison, Davison Combus- 
tion Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Spending money and trying to 
raise prices will not bring business 
recovery in a real way. A spurt may 
come, but until a change in Washing- 
ton policy and a recognition of the 
foolish experiments carried on occurs, 
business will drag along. 


F. E. Moore, president, Mathews 
Conveyer Co., Ellwood City, Pa.: 

I believe the trend for the balance 
of the year will be upward. 


Frank P. MILter, president, Mc- 
Crosky Tool Corp., Meadville, Pa.: 

My guess is that business will 
strike bottom this Summer and be- 
gin to rise slowly in the Fall. 


P. T. Cuerr, Holland Furnace 
Co., Holland, Mich. : 

We are ahead of the corresponding 
period of last year. Our salesforce, 
which stretches from Coast to Coast, 
has proved itself to be aggressive and 
capable and is being backed by an 
extensive advertising campaign. We 
have added several new products to 
our line. Incidentally, we have run 
through no cuts in labor nor do we 
intend to. Considering that we have 
already beaten a fairly good first half 
of last year, I see no reason to doubt 
that we can beat the rather poor last 
half. 


J. KiNpDLEBERGER, chairman, Kal- 
amazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. : 

The one big hopeful sign on the 
horizon is this: We are just about 
through experimenting and we are 
happy over the fact that we won't 
have to try all these things over 
again ! 

The future should have no terror 
for any living soul who has the ambi- 
tion to keep on sawing wood. 


Ross MartIn, president, Northern 
Indiana Brass Co., Elkhart, Ind.: 

Viewed for the long pull, we can 
expect a great storm before the re- 
turn of wellbeing in our business life. 


Wititram A. Carson, president, 
Sunbeam Electric Manufacturing Co., 
Evansville, Ind. : 

I believe that business will get 
somewhat worse before it gets better. 


JessE E. McCoy, president, Clo- 
verdale Hardware & Lumber Co. 
Cloverdale, Ind.: 

If there is any good part of 1938 
it will be the latter . half. What 
America seems to lack is a united 
effort. There will be only short pe- 
riods of real improvement as long as 
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; PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
gz to 
siness ; ; dikes ; , 
t may The properties of the Company and its subsidiaries constitute an interconnected system, located 
shing- entirely within the State of California and operated by a single management. For the past twenty-six 
f the years operations have been subject to regulation by the California State Railroad Commission. 
— The Company operates electric generating plants having an installed capacity of 1,676,902 horse- 
h power and is one of the largest producers and distributors of electricity in the United States. It also 
—_ ranks among the major distributors of natural gas in the country. On March 31, 1938, electric cus- 
Ronin tomers numbered 842,126, gas customers 594,064 and water and steam customers 11,673. 
In the year ended March 31, 1938, 69.7% of operating revenues were derived from sales of electric 
, Me energy, 29.0% from sales of gas, and 1.3% from minor activities. The well diversified character of the 
Pa.: Company’s business tends to stabilize earnings and also to permit of economical operation. 
; will 
d be- 
d be SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND DIVIDENDS ON CAPITAL STOCKS 
irnace 12 Months to 12 Months to 
Mar. 31, 1938 Mar. 31, 1937 
nding Gross Revenue, including Miscellaneous Income + + - - - - - $101,086,100 $97,372,420 
force Operating Expenses, Taxes (except Federal income taxes) and Provision for 
Const Depreciation, Insurance, Casualties, Uncollectible Accounts and Pensions - - 60,49 1,040 55,573,083 
re and Gross Income - - - - - - . - . - - - $ 40,595,060 $41,799,337 
by an Bond and Other Interest, Discount and Other Income Deductions — - - - - 12,217,497 14,468,237 
Me. Net Income before Provision for Federal Income Tax - ° “ - $ 28,377,563 $27,331,100 
“ run Provision for Federal Income Tax - - ° ° re . % és ‘ . 3,620,809 1,912,065 
Jo we Net Income to Surplus’ - - - . - - - . . - $ 24,756,754 $25,419,035 
> have Provision for Gas Revenue in Dispute  - - - - : - - - ©  minbaaiiiie 217,000 
pe 4 Balance before Dividends . - - - . - - - - $ 24,756,754 $25,202,035 
or last Dividends of Subsidiaries on Capital Stocks held by Public, etc. - - - ° 247,149 246,419 
Remainder—Applicable to Pacific Gas and Electric Company - - - $ 24,509,605 $24,955,616 
- Kal- Dividends on Preferred Stock - - . ° ° - - - - - - 7,708,491 7,708,478 
Co., Remainder—Applicable to Common Stock — - - . - . - $ 16,801,114 $17,247,138 
- i Number of Full Shares of Common Stock outstanding at end of period = - . - 6,261,270 6,261,269 
about Earned per Share of Common Stock - - - - - - - - - - $2.68 $2.76 
e are 
wont RECORD OF RECENT GROWTH 
over 
Gross Sales of Sales of siecle 
Year Ended Operating Electricity Gas umber o 
—_ Dec. 31 Revenue K.W.H. Cubic Feet Stockholders 
ambi- —— a ——— ps Th DUOCANOICETS 
1930 - - - - -«- §$ 85,633,141 3,289,255,000 23,078,036,000 67,430 
-thern 1931 - - - + - 87,630,661 3,351,310,000 29,431,022,000 84,705 
a 1932 - - - - - §5,058,617 2,931,485,000 34,594,302,000 95,483 
= - 1933 - - - - - 84,596,084 2,940,605,000 39,802,857,000 96,824 
ole: 1934 - - - - - 87,555,480 3,269,116,000 41,074,683,000 96,225 
— life 19355 - - - - - 92,084,934 3,303,312,000 48,686,774,000 92,670 
alee WM. - + «= » Sea 3,696,378,000 53,439,510,000 90,263 
ident, 1937 - - «+ «+ e« 100,443,116 3,935,803,000 59,531,331,000 92,704 
g Co., 
il get BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
better. James B. Biack, San Francisco James F. Focarty, New York Joun D. McKee, San Francisco 
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F 1938 Copies of Annual Report may be obtained on application to D. H. Foote, Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer, 
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the heavy cloud of indebtedness hangs 
over our country. 


A. E. Swanson, president, St. 
Paul Welding & Manufacturing Co., 
St. Paul, Minn.: 

I see no reason for expecting any 
improvement in business while the 
present high-handed methods of the 
Government are continued. 


W. B. SatTTERLEE, president, Co- 
lumbia Electrical Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.: 

We do not feel very optimistic. 


O. W. Dickman, Hess-Dickman 
Furniture Co., St. Louis, Mo.: 

We anticipate little or no improve- 
ment for our business, or business in 
general, chiefly due to lack of “hands 
off” policy from our national Govern- 
ment and a continued threat of higher 
costs of doing business. 


H. M. Mitter, president, Ameri- 
can MonoRail Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 

I believe there will be some im- 
provement over the last half of the 
year as compared with the first. I 
do not believe the improvement will 
be great or carry much promise of 
permanence. 


W. C. Cowtrnec, Willys-Overland 
Motors, Toledo, Ohio: 

General business seems to be going 
through the fluctuations which are 


common to scraping the bottom of the 
curve. There are enough scattered 
upward movements to indicate that 
there is something substantial back 
of them. 

All buying has been at such a low 
point for the past seven to eight 
months that personal inventories as 
well as business inventories are in 
most cases at an unusually low point. 

It seems reasonable to assume that 
any upturn will start in late July or 
early August. 


DeWitt M. Emery, president, 
National Small Business Men’s As- 
sociation, Akron, Ohio: 

There may be a slight improvement 
in business from September on, but 
we won’t have anything resembling 
good business until, among other 
things, the unholy alliance between 
labor and the Administration is 
broken. 


M. J. Creary, president, North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. : 

I look to the second half of the 
year rather hopefully. 


J. W. Overstreet, president, Na- 
tional Electric Coil Co., Columbus, 
Ohio: 

Expect third quarter will be very 
slightly better than second, and 
fourth at least 10% better than third. 





Sometimes... 
a it seems that Johnny’s RIGHT! 


No matter how we figure today, the facts just don’t seem to come 
out according to the arithmetic we were taught at school. 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 
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Look at U.G.I. Last year, companies operating under its banner 
reached encouraging highs in sales of electricity and gas. Gross 
revenues increased, too. With these increases it would seem log- 
ical to expect an increase in net income. 


BUT — when we reach the bottom of the income sheet we find 
not the expected increase, but actually a decrease. 


The operating expense side of the ledger tells the story. Despite 
painstaking efficiency in operation and financing economies, ex- 
penses jumped 60% more than revenues increased. Most of these 
increases in expenses are beyond our control. Taxes alone have 
more than doubled since 1928, totaling nearly $14,000,000 last 
year... And during that same period nearly 50c of every dollar 
of increased revenue was absorbed by increased taxation. 


In spite of this tremendous increase in taxes, $19,000,000, on an 
annual basis, has been passed on to customers in rate reduc- 
tions since 1928. 


In the face of obstacles, U.G.I. proposes tocontinue to try tomake the 
figures come out right, so that it may hold toits established policy of a 
three-fold responsibility to its public, its workers and its stock- 
holders . . . the interest of all three being held in equitable balance. 


Dedicated to Serving the PUBLIC 
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It is sad but true that the attitude at 
Washington will largely be the con- 
trolling factor. 


Rosert H. Morse, president, Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Chicago: 

When the management of business 
cannot, with any degree of certainty, 
look into the future, it is wise to as- 
sume a watchful and flexible position. 
Should tax handicaps be removed 
and even a fifty-fifty chance for profit 
restored to American business, busi- 
ness men will quickly change from a 
conserving attitude to an acquiring 
one. 


R. H. Case tt, president, Armour 
& Co., Chicago: 

There is no good reason why busi- 
ness should not improve. Too many 
have been waiting for someone else 
to take the first step, forgetful of the 
fact that in the long run improved 
business conditions depend upon ini- 
tiative, energy and courage. Nothing 
that can be done in Washington can 
take the place of these attributes, al- 
though Washington might do a num- 
ber of things that would be helpful. 


B. G. DAHLBERG, president, Celo- 
tex Corp., Chicago: 

America has enormous building 
needs to fill. There are no real ob- 
stacles within the building industry. 

Our investigations disclose that in- 
ventories are generally low, that the 
urgent need for new construction has 
built up a tremendous pressure 
against the dam of public apathy or 
fear—a pressure so great that it must 
inevitably wash the dam away. 

I believe that America is on the 
verge of breaking the bonds that are 
holding back much-needed construc- 
tion. Conditions already are a little 
brighter. 


Frep W. SarGENT, president, Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway, 
Chicago : 

My opinion is that we will not see 
any material improvement in business 
at least until the last quarter of the 
current year, and that that will be no 
more than seasonal, except to the ex- 
tent that the Government may tem- 
porarily stimulate activity. But when 
you siphon net earnings from either 
the individual or the corporation and 
spend the money through govern- 
ment for non-productive things it 
ultimately spells disaster. Until there 
can be a correction of this tendency, 
confidence will not be restored and 
prosperity will not return. 


F. N. Barp, president, Barco Man- 
ufacturing Co., Chicago: 

Three great pools of purchasing 
power lie dormant. The utilities will 
not increase capital-goods purchases 
until the Government relaxes its pol- 
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icy of antagonism; the railroads will 
not increase their purchases until the 
volume of freight increases ; the auto- 
motive industry will not show im- 
provement until the people have in- 
creased purchasing power. 

This depression will possibly get 
worse until we have stable Govern- 
ment conditions and policies. 


Epwarp G. SEuBERT, president, 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Chi- 
cago: 

Gasoline demand is holding up well 
and should continue to do so. Price 
structures do not show the stability 
of better times. 


S. H. Kaptan, president, General 
Envelope Corp., Chicago: 

I cannot see any brighter aspect 
for the second half of the year than 
there was during the first. 


T. V. RocHELte, president, Globe 
Parlor Furniture Co., High Point, 
H.C: 

It is impossible for us to feel op- 
timistic. Of course, it is possible that 
the huge spending program may give 
the sudden flow of life to business 
that several big drinks give to the 
imbiber—and possibly with the head- 
ache that usually comes thereafter. 
Some adjustment of the Wagner Act, 
and modified handling of complaints 
by the NLRB, must be accomplished 


before we can have much optimism 
toward the future. 


GeorceE B. Ettrort, president, At- 
lantic Coast Line, Wilmington, N. C.: 

In the territory served by our road, 
crop conditions for the last half of 
the year are fairly good from the 
standpoint of production. What the 
prices will be, of course, is problem- 
atical. 

Generally speaking, the same de- 
gree of uncertainty exists in our terri- 
tory as is found elsewhere. 


Cuar_LEs S. Foutcue, president, 
Baker Equipment Engineering Co., 
Charleston, W. Va.: 

There is now a better feeling among 
business men in this section and, with 
the new tax set-up, I feel that aver- 
age concerns will go ahead and buy 
the things they need to carry on and 
that we will see a very marked in- 
crease in business after the first of 
July. 

E. E. Norris, president, Southern 
Railway, Washington, D. C.: 

We anticipate an increased move- 
ment of perishable traffic during June, 
July and August, as compared with 
last year; but we do not expect any 
decidedly upward trend until early 
Fall. We expect a greater demand 
for building materials of every de- 
scription. General business conditions 


in our territory will remain static dur- 
ing the Summer months, but there 
will be a general acceleration all along 
the line beginning with, or probably 
before, the advent of the fourth 
quarter. 


H. E. Monroe, manager, Bizness 
Equipment Co., Huntsville, Ala.: 

Since 1934, due to strikes and labor 
trouble, our manufacturing plants 
(chiefly textile) have operated about 
one-third of the time. Some of them 
have dismantled and moved away, 
never to return. Only one of those 
remaining has turned a wheel so far 
this year. 

What we need is encouragement 
and security to investors in business. 


Cecit K. Beck, president, San 
Jose Potteries, San Antonio, Texas: 

Until such time as Government and 
business co-operate, I do not look 
forward to much improvement. 


S. H. Bercu, president, Arden 
Farms, Los Angeles: 

It would seem we are now scraping 
the very bottom and there are a good 
many reasons for being extremely op- 
timistic. The mass experiments for 
recovery have been very disastrous 
and have failed; but I feel they are 
all behind us. American industry has 
stood the test and the American peo- 
ple have learned a great lesson. Isn’t 





A TIN CAN «& « 


Treasure in the Jungle 


... BUT WE “WASTE” MILLIONS 
OF THEM EVERY DAY... 


SAVAGE in the African jungle would look 
upon a shiny tin can as a priceless posses- 

sion. In this country, we "waste" millions of tin cans 
every day because the cost of making a new tin can 
is less than the cost of recovering and reconditioning 
the old. For hundreds of years, water was the prin- 
cipal source of mechanical power. Most people, 
when they see water rolling down a stream, think of 
it as an economic waste of power, but it has been 
said that the major power sites east of the Missis- 
sippi could not be developed to produce power as 
cheaply as it can be produced by coal. Today, it 





requires only a fraction of the amount of coal 
used fifty years ago to make a kilowatt-hour. 
With coal now a better source of power than 
water, what will it be when science learns to 
extract even more power from coal? 
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A BETTER LIFE 
FOR THE AVERAGE MAN 


Q.C.f hails this great service of the transit systems in free- 
ing workers from the necessity of living within walking 
distance of their work; of opening up new possibilities of 
better living; of creating outlying residential areas; of 
linking together tewn and countryside. 

Through seventy years of such development, our associ- 
ate, The J. G. Brill Company, has led in the development of 
transit equipment of every kind—save only motor coaches. 
Today, through our affiliation with The Q.C.€ Motors Com- 
pany, Q.C.f leads in the even greater advances created by 
the motor coach—swifter, more luxurious, more economical, 
more flexible in route and schedule. 

In Brill trolley coaches, street cars, and the various 
models of O.C.f? motor coaches, the transit systems of this 
country will find equipment designed for every modern 
need of urban and interurban service. 


AMERICAN CAR 
AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET + NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Habirshaw, with its 52 years’ experience in the manufac- 
ture of wires and cables, has established a reputation for 
High Quality. 


Its leadership is based upon a record of performance. 


HABIRSHAW CABLE AND WIRE DIVISION 


cm, PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS CORPORATION aR 
a General Sales Offices: 40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK REx 
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that enough reason for being opti- 
mistic? 

J. S. Gentry, president, Tyler 
Machinery & Supply Co., Tyler, 
Texas: 

We find the lumber mills disturbed 
over small demand and low prices as 
well as continued agitation of wages 
and hours legislation. However, the 
FHA should stimulate construction, 
demand and prices. The condition of 
general industries is fair but not as 
good as last year. 

J. V. Wacuter, president, Or- 
ganic Sea Products Corp., San Fran- 
cisco: 

We have launched the biggest ex- 
pansion program in the history of our 
organization, and are looking forward 
to marked improvement in business 
conditions early this Fall. It is time 
to stop crying “Wolf!” 

J. Anprew, Golden Eagle Coffee 
Co., San Francisco: 

Business is bound to get better dur- 
ing the second half of the year 

Joun K. Doan, Millfred Manu- 
facturing Co., Los Angeles: 

Daily we learn of the laying-off of 
more men in almost every line of 
manufacture and distribution. Capi- 
tal is very hesitant. There is constant 
outpouring of utterances by the Na- 
tional Administration unfriendly to 
business. We cannot reach any other 
conclusion than that, to put it mildly, 
conditions are likely to be no better 
than during the first half of this year. 

H. S. Coox, president, Standard 
Felt Corp., Alhambra, Calif. : 

We believe July and August will 
find general business somewhat quiet- 
er, with a moderate improvement in 
September, continuing during Octo- 
ber and November, and a slight eas- 
ing off the latter part of December. 
It is our intention to better our own 
individual position. The same deter- 
mination to better individual busi- 
nesses is prevalent with many con- 
cerns and, in our opinion, is one of 
the most constructive forces towards 
effecting the return of better times. 


A. B. ZuTAvVERN, president, Com- 
mercial Textbook Co., South Pasa- 
dena, Calif: 

Business will muddle along the re- 
mainder of the year without doing 
more than meet minimum require- 
ments. Reserves of individuals and 
corporations are more depleted than 
in 1933. Those who are well en- 
trenched and able to buy are over- 
whelmed with fear, which is only nat- 
ural when standing at the bedside of 
a patient seriously ill. Most of us 
are beginning to lose hope in seda- 
tives and are starting to realize that 
if a major operation is necessary, the 
sooner it is performed, the sooner the 
patient will be on his feet again. 
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Utility Truce—Fact or Fiction? 
(Continued from page 14) 


mental control of the industry. It 
calls for a vast simplification of cor- 
porate structures. And it calls for 
geographical integration of company 
properties. If properties cannot be 
integrated—if they are located in dif- 
ferent parts of a state or of the coun- 
try with no connecting links—then 
Section 11 of the law demands that 
the holding company be dismembered. 
Non-integrated properties (with cer- 
tain exceptions) must be disposed of. 
This is the famous “death sentence.” 
The law, as it stands, offers no lee- 
way. 

Regardless of the law’s justice, re- 
gardless of whether or not the subject 
should be reopened for further study, 
the fact remains that many utility 
men today are faced with the task 
of immediately complying with the 
Holding Company Act, and that, 
under Chairman Douglas, the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission is 
charged with administering it. What 
are their respective attitudes? 

Douglas has left no doubt as to 
where he stands. He has said that 
he intends to administer the law as 
it was written. He clearly believes 
that tremendous benefits will accrue 
from simplification and integration. 
But he’s not blind to the holding 
company’s problems, and has indi- 
cated that he’s going about the job in 
a helpful way. Douglas, without 
doubt, is going to carry out the pro- 
visions of the law as it was handed to 
him, but is facilitating matters by his 
fairness and consideration. 


Underneath It’s Different 


The utility executives affected by 
the Act are meeting him with equal 
frankness and candor. The men who 
have opposed geographical integra- 
tion are still against it, and believe 
that Section 11 should be modified or 
repealed. They have said as much to 
Douglas. But, meanwhile, some have 
already taken the initiative in present- 
ing plans for the reorganizations 
necessitated by the law. 

From all the foregoing surface facts 
we might conclude that a lasting truce 
between Government and utilities is 
in the making. 

Close analysis of those facts, how- 
ever, reveals nothing of the kind. 

Take, for instance, the TVA prop- 
erty settlement, or the similar agree- 
ments in Nebraska. It must not be 
forgotten that these sales are being 
made at the point of a gun. 

Chairman Douglas will doubtless 
be fair. But that, in itself, is an om- 
nous statement. When the welfare of 
an industry representing billions of 
dollars is dependent on the fairness 


of one man, or a group of men, it’s in 
an exceedingly fearsome plight. 

President Roosevelt has said that 
the Federal Government doesn’t pro- 
pose to engage in the power business 
all over the country. But since the 
original bill did provide for PWA 
subsidies, it is perfectly apparent that 
the Administration still considers that 
it has a right to compete with utilities 
anywhere and at any time it pleases. 
And tomorrow it may please. 

The utility industry, before it can 
regain a leading place in American 
business, needs equity financing. Con- 
struction and new capital go hand-in- 
hand. However, since utilities bring 
in comparatively low revenues in pro- 
portion to cost, such financing must 
be of the long-term type, with amor- 
tization over many years. 

For that reason, the industry can- 
not get on its feet without reassur- 
ance from the Government that it will 
be permitted to continue in business 
permanently. And that’s precisely 
what is lacking today. 


With a Knife at Your Throat 


How can there be peace for any 
industry under those conditions? 
When the knife is at your throat, 
you may lie still—but you'll hardly 
be happy. 

This does not necessarily mean 
that the outlook for utilities is hope- 
less. On the contrary, there are a 
number of reasons for optimism. 

Congress may apply the brakes to 
any further spending of public money 
on projects that compete with private 
enterprise. 

This Fall, the entire constitution- 
ality of TVA will be tested by the 
Supreme Court, when an _ action 
brought by eighteen power companies 
is heard by that body. 

More important still is public opin- 
ion. In Oregon, the first blow against 
public ownership of utility systems 
has been struck. Revolt of this va- 
riety may increase. 

At present, a glistening white flag 
of truce is fluttering in the center of 
the utility battlefield. The Govern- 
ment may feel that, politically, this is 
a good time to display a friendly atti- 
tude. The utilities may welcome a 
breathing spell. But none of the 
heavy artillery has been rolled away 
yet, and it is difficult to see any im- 
mediate end to the long war. 

For the power war, fundamentally, 
is not a single issue. It is merely a 
dramatic part of a deeper, basic strug- 
gle, a part of the question which con- 
fronts every business in the country 
—the question as to whether this gov- 
ernment, or any government, has the 
right to dictate, to compete with, and 
to destroy the business of its own 


people. 
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XACTLY the same as the 
luxurious $7.50 edition ad- 
vertised in the N. Y. Times, 
Barron’s, Forbes, Financial 
World, etc., this 230-page book is now off the presses 
in an improved UNABRIDGED edition—at just 
$1. To make this incredibly low price possible, some 
of the costly trimmings had to be eliminated, such 
as leather binder, index and charts—yet the text 
and type remain the same as in the $7.50 edition. 
Contains the insider’s knowledge you need 
to increase profits by cutting down losses 





All signs point to early renewal of market activity. 
NOW is the time to prepare for the profits possible only 
to those who know and do not merely guess—or ‘“‘know a 
little.” Let this be the beginning of a new era in 
PROFITABLE investment and trading. : 
Learn to make your own decisions. Substitute 
KNOWING for guessing WHAT and WHEN and 
HOW. If you look upon the market as a game of 
chance, “THE SEVEN PILLARS OF STOCK 
MARKET SUCCESS” will do you little good. 
If you are willing to study and practice the con- 
crete methods which bring stock market success, 
“THE SEVEN PILLARS” may be the long-sought 
difference for you between loss and real profits. 
Writing to the author, THE nationally known 
/ anelyst says: ‘“‘You make some excellent points in 
your book; its reading should be of assistance to 
anyone interested in the stock market.”’ 


““ . . one of the most outspoken discussions of 

stock trading.”"—THE FINANCIAL WORLD. 

“ .. 1 think ‘The Seven Pillars’ is without 
/ equal.”"—RODNEY LINS, Philadelphia. 

“If a man is going to achieve success in the 
/ market, he must necessarily acquire, through bitter 

experience, a knowledge of the fandamentals this 

work gives. . . 1 can quite understand how it 

ean save thousands of dollars and make many 

thousands of dollars” says ROBERT RUXTON, 

famous critic and business analyst. 
Limited at this price to 5,000 copies, better not 
wait. Pin a dollar bill, check or money order to 
this coupon, mail to us, and “The Seven Pillars 
will reach you postpaid to begin helping you to 
GREATER PROFITS AND FEWER LOSSES. 
Money returned if not satisfied. 


fmm SEND ONLY $1 om 


Seamans-Blake, Inc., Publishers, 
, 295 Madison Ave., Dept. 58, i 
New York, N. Y. 


} I enclose $1. 
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Send my copy to: I 











BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


DIVIDENDS have been declared by 
the board of directors, as follows: 


PREFERRED Stock, Series A, 87 4 cents 
per share, payable July 30, 1938 to 
stockholders of record at close of 
business July 15, 1938. 


Common Srocr, 40 cents per share 
payable June 30, 1938 to stockholders 
of record at close of business June 15, 

















1938. 
E. A. Barer, | 
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WHICH STOCKS 
are Rated BUYS 


Which of the following should 
be held, which sold? 


R’dio K’th Or. 
Sperry 


Boeing Airpl. 
Canada Dry 
Com. Credit Pacific West. Oil 
Com. & South. Thomps’n Prod. 
Lone Star Cem. Sym.-Gould 
Baldwin Locomotive 


EAD Unirep OPINION rat- 
ings on these issues in 
current Bulletin, showing which 
of the above stocks are most 


favored. Also — 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
Gar One Month 


You may have the timely stock 
report outlined above and com- 
plete Unitep Service, including 
personal consultation privileges, 
for one month, at the special 
introductory price of only $1.00. 


Send $1 for Offer FM-35 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston, Mass. 
BULL MARKET? 


Are we on the verge of a new Bull Market or 
will this depression continue throughout the year? 
A fortune will be made by those who know when 
to buy. Our Annual Forecast predicted that 1937 
would be a bear year and called important Tops 
and bottoms. Our 1938 Forecast predicted high 
for January 15 and low at the end of March. It 
will guide you through this crucial year. Now 
reduced to $50. for the balance of the year. Tri- 
weekly Letter $15 per month. 


Comparison chart of 1937 Forecast and 
proof of accuracy free. Ask for L-6 


W. D. GANN & SON, INC. 
82 Wall Street New York 











T he value of Forbes 
the 


advertiser is based 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


James G. Donley 


OTHING has happened since 
N the previous “Outlook” was writ- 

ten to suggest that the pattern 
of the market has departed from the 
minor or intermediate upswing which 
has been tediously under way since 
the lows of March 31. Moreover, as 
this is written (June 7), various in- 
dications suggest that the upswing 
will be extended until it breaks out 
on the upside of the recent trading 
range for a more sustained upturn 
than recently seemed probable. 

On May 26 the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average went below the low of 
May 2, which was fractionally above 
110. That action definitely removed 
the hope of setting up a series of 
ascending bottoms; and, if a lower 
market were in the cards at this time, 
it should have set the signals for an 
early testing of the March 31 lows. 
On the contrary, however, the indus- 
trial average failed to close more 
than 2 points in round figures below 
the May 2 low, and thereafter turned 
upward in much the same manner 
that it had recovered from the May 2 
low. 

Other indications are found in in- 
dividual stocks. For instance, Beth- 
lehem Steel broke through its previ- 
ous bear market low of 40, was 
checked easily at 3934, and has since 
rallied above 45. A number of other 
stocks making new lows have also 


acted in a manner suggesting that 
there is considerable buying power 
under the market. And in a number 
of instances, disappointing dividend 
action and depressing statements by 
corporation officials have revealed 
that stocks are temporarily indiffer- 
ent to “bad news.” 

Such action suggests that the mar- 
ket has worked itself into a condition 
which is exactly the reverse of that 
phase of a bull market wherein stocks 
refuse to respond to additional “good 
news” by rising to new high levels. 
It may be difficult, as a certain large 
body of opinion in Wall Street puts 
it, to justify current stock prices on 
the basis of statistical comparison. But 
that very fact makes it all the more 
significant when prices are stubbornly 
maintained in spite of a burdensome 
load of poor earnings statements, div- 
idend reductions and omissions, and 
depressing business news. 

The writer cannot help concluding 
that the market has reached the gloom 
saturation point and is not far from 
the stage where it will begin to per- 
form its function of discounting well 
in advance the prospect of definite 
business improvement. Low volume 
accounts for some of Wall Street’s 
gloom, and the still vivid memory of 
1929-32 accounts for some of the dis- 
torted predictions of probable lows 
yet to come. 

To sum up: The minor trend con- 
tinues upward. For eight weeks the 
industrial average has been “making 
a line” within the 108-121 range. Re- 
cent interruption of the uptrend, with 
a short-swing bottom on May 31, sug- 
gests that the March 31 lows will not 
again be tested, unless and until 
Autumn business prospects prove dis- 
appointing. Topping 121 should 
signalize good markets into July and 
August and a return to January- 
February range of 132-134. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


More Bear Market 
Still to Come? 


ATE last Summer, when the Dow- 
| sone industrial averages were 

around 175, this column predicted 
that the averages might decline to 90, 
or lower, before the bear market 
finally was ended. The low point 
since reached was 97. It was further 
stated that very often bear markets 
lasted about half the length of the 
preceding bull market—which would 
mean, in the present case, a two-year 
bear market beginning March, 1937. 

I believe readers will be interested 
in observing the extent of the move- 
ment of these averages since their 
inception, as well as their length 


of time. (The averages now are 

around 108.) 

Bottoms Price Tops Price 
. aa 40 . 77 
_, Me 52 As 78 
TORO secess 42 ee 103 
De éeeess 53 100 
_ eee 72 . 94 
Se knees 53 oe 110 
re 65 i ee 119 
a 63 381 
_ eee 41 ee 194 


(Low average, 53) (High average, 139) 


When the foregoing prediction was 
first made here, many readers were 
shocked. On previous occasions, 
when the averages declined into the 
40’s or 50’s, there had been many 
excesses in all directions, particularly 
in speculative loans for carrying se- 
curities or real estate. These factors 
being absent at this time, I did not 
feel justified in expecting prices to 
go as low as in other major panics. 
However, we cannot be certain yet 
whether the effects of New Deal legis- 
lation will not ultimately be respon- 
sible for stocks going just as low as 
in other major bear markets. 


Very Little Forced Selling 


The prices of many stocks have 
been maintained because of low 
money rates and the desperate efforts 
of investors to secure any kind of 
yield. Furthermore, since practically 
no stocks are being carried on mar- 
gin, there is no forced selling. And 
since short selling has been prac- 
tically eliminated, the decline is not 
speeded up, as in former days. Hence, 
it is conceivable that these factors 
will prevent the market from declin- 
ing to the low levels reached in 
Previous bear markets. 


Frankly, my opinion has been that 
the averages might decline to about 
70 or 65 before the finish; further- 
more, that the deterioration of the 
business and financial situation might 
continue until a crisis was reached, 
perhaps next Winter — when the 
Government would adopt further in- 
flationary measures, such as printing 
currency, or increasing the price of 
gold; and perhaps taking over the 
railroads. However, things happen 
so quickly these days that one cannot 
be too certain about anything. 

The idea I am trying to convey is 
that, based on past records, the re- 
cent low price of the averages, 97, 
does not seem low enough to con- 
stitute a bear market ending. 

The recent drastic decline in com- 
modity prices has been a depressing 
factor, as well as the vicious and 
snarling attitude of the Administra- 
tion in its quest for more regulatory 
power since the Florida elections. 


If Government Takes the Rails— 


To those owning railroad stocks 
or bonds, I desire to state my idea 
as to what might happen—merely as 
a possibility. If the railroads are 
successful in obtaining a wage reduc- 
tion of not less than 10%, their 
financial condition would be greatly 
improved; but it seems that sooner 
or later the Government will be 
forced to take over the railroads. The 
question is, how would security own- 
ers fare if this should occur? 

Some years ago the Interstate 
Commerce Commission prepared 
valuation figures of the railroads, and 
with a few exceptions, substantial 
equity in property values for the rail- 
road common and preferred stocks 
remained. 

Another important factor that 
must be considered is the earning 
power of the stocks during the past 
three or five years. 

My guess would be that in the case 
of most of the large and stronger 
systems (such as Pennsylvania, New 
York Central, Southern Pacific, 
Southern Railway, Atlantic Coast 
Line, Louisville & Nashville, Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific, Union 
Pacific, Atchison) the bondholders 
might receive Government bonds at 
par, but with reduced interest rates ; 
that if the common or preferred 
stocks have displayed no earning 
power during the past few years (as 
with Central R. R. of N. J., Lehigh 
Valley, D. L. & W.) such stock- 
holders might receive nothing—in 
spite of property values. In the case 
of stocks which have shown fairly 
good earning power (such as Penn- 
sylvania, Southern Railway preferred, 
Atlantic Coast Line, Louisville & 
Nashville, Southern Pacific, Great 








Every Investor 
Should Read 
This Free Boek: 


“Trend Interpretation”’ 


“Trend Interpretation” by T. E. 
Rassieur is a comprehensive booklet 
that presents a new sound market 
opportunity. The importance of fol- 
lowing long and short term trend 
movements in buying and selling 
stocks is proved fully and conclu- 
sively by analysis and illustration. 


Shrewd investors know the neces- 
sity of keeping the speculative 
element in stock transactions at a 
minimum. ‘Trend Interpretation” 
tells you how to do it—also gives 
full details of a unique Trend Inter- 
pretation Service based on exact 
mathematical computation — not on 
theories, rumors, or guesses. 


Just ask for a copy of “Trend 
Interpretation.”’ It will be sent free 
and without obligation. 


T. E. RASSIEUR 
Trend Interpretation Service 
Suite 51, Continental Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

v2 
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NEW 
DECLINE 
AHEAD? 


Will the bear market now enter 
its third phase or are stocks a buy? 
A change of trend is indicated this 
month and to prepare you for it 
we will send our current Bulletin, 
and several recent issues, on re- 
ceipt of 15c in stamps to help 
cover mailing costs. 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE, Inc. 


DIVISION 2 
NEW YORK 


‘a ae a a a a a a a VV 


STOCKS FOR 
THE RALLY 


which of these is best 
suited for the coming rally 











L HUNTER 





GEN. MOTORS PARAMOUNT 
McLELLAN PURE OIL 
NAT. RADIO PROD. WOOLWORTH 


RADIO KEITH ORPHEUM 
Write for Free Analysis 262-D 


¥ 24 FENWAY BOSTON, Mass. x 
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A cheerful, 
welcoming lobby. 


a Food prepared the 
way you like it. 


Friendly, interested 
service. 


Comfort and relaxa- 
tion in a quiet, 


a ee restful room. 











Convenient. On Public i/} 
Square, adjoining Union , 
Passenger Terminal, garage, 
Terminal office buildings 
—and at the heart of the city. 


HOTEL /» 
CLEVE 
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Northern, Union Pacific) holders 
have reason to expect fair treatment, 
and I believe that they will receive 
new securities worth a good deal 
more than the prevailing prices of 
the stocks—although, of course, the 
stocks might even decline further be- 
fore this occurs. 

Therefore, if the above guess 
should prove to have been anywhere 
near accurate, holders of railroad 
stocks which have displayed no earn- 
ing power in recent years, should sell 
them, and buy low-priced bonds of 
the stronger systems. Holders of 
the better rail stocks might even fare 
best doing the same thing. 

a 


Advance release by air mail of this regu- 
lar article will be sent to interested read- 


ers on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 


Close-Ups of High-Ups 
(Continued from page 11) 


successful running of this business as 
I am.” 

His record in building up his com- 
pany during trying times has been 
shining. He is an ardent believer in 
work and teamwork. 


LAWYER and Leftist Corcoran 
reputedly has now come closest of all 
Brain Trusters to hypnotizing Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 


CRUCIBLE Steel’s new president, 
Raoul E. Desvernine (47) is unusual 
in several respects. He is a native 
New Yorker, of French parents. A 
graduate of Columbia University and 
of New York University Law School, 
he practised law in Paris after the 
war, representing influential U.S. 
financial interests in the loan-floating 
days. Ditto, later, in Buenos Aires. 
He became legal counsel for the Mex- 
ican and Argentine Embassies in 
Washington. He has no hobbies— 
except work and making learned 
speeches on the philosophy of St. 
Thomas of Aquinas. A registered 
Democrat, he voted for Landon as a 
protest against Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s policies. 

He is unusual, too, in that, al- 
though a lawyer and business man, he 
is outspoken. He predicts the early 
passing of the Cardenas regime in 
Mexico; therefore takes a calm view 
of the treatment American properties 
are suffering there. “American indus- 
try,” he declares, “is like Moham- 
med’s coffin, it is suspended between 
heaven and earth—depends largely on 
God’s will.” 

Despite political eruptions and dis- 
ruptions, he looks for an upturn in 
business in the Fall. 
































What Low Priced 


STOCKS? 


It is highly important to avoid the 
common mistake of considering 
stocks cheap simply because they are 
low in price. In order to help the sub- 
scribers of THE FINANCIAL WorLD 
get a better perspective on 170 com- 
mon stocks selling under $5 per 
share and 200 stocks selling between 
$5 and $10, we have compiled a valu- 
able study of these 370 stocks in 
which we show the following points 
on each stock: Earnings per share 
for 1937, price range for 1937, recent 
price, number of common shares, 
number of preferred shares, total 
amount of bonds and last but not 
least our comment on the status and 
prospects on each. 


We have made a selection of 20 
issues at $5 or less which we con- 
sider better-than-average for their 
profit possibilities. We have also 
selected the 20 most attractive stocks 
between $5 and $10. 


We offer to send you all of the 
above data and advice on low-priced 
stocks free if you return this “ad” 
and $1 for the next 4 issues of THE 
FINANCIAL Wor-p. We will also in- 
clude without extra cost a copy of 
our June stock ratings and data 
book which gives highly important 
statistical data as well as our indi- 
vidual ratings on 1600 different 
stocks listed on the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change and N. Y. Curb. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


America’s 35-Year-Old Investment Weekly 
21 F.B. West St., New York, N. Y. 





























(MERCIAL 
CORPORATION 


Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.06 on the 
Convertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 
1935, of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST CORPORATION has been declared 
payable July 1, 1938, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on June 10 
1938. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 


Common Stock—Regular Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
in cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable July 1, 1938, to 


TRUST 


stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 10, 1938. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN L. SNYDER, Treasurer. 


May 26, 1938. 
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Business Spends Billions! 
(Continued from page 23) 


Railroads—another big industrial 
spender—are releasing millions of 
dollars during 1938—millions for 
materials, millions for supplies and 
millions for fuel. During the next 
six months, for example, railroads 
will spend more than $100,000,000 
for materials, supplies and equipment. 

Railroads will buy timber and 
lumber for ties, bridges and buildings ; 
iron and steel for rails, wheels and 
axles ; machinery for repair shops and 
locomotive parts; cement for new 
building; castings, forgings, track 
bolts, spikes, ballast, glass, chem- 
icals, springs, bricks—on and on and 
on goes the list. 

The food industry—buyer of the 
nation’s farm products— will pay out 
more than $2,000,000,000 for ma- 
terials, fuel and electric power. And 
aside from General Foods’ $7,000,000 
expansion program, ten other food 
manufacturers will spend more than 
$700,000 on new plants, new equip- 
ment and new machinery. 


More Spending, More Business 


Petroleum—feeding oil and gaso- 
line to the nation’s engines—is an- 
other lavish industrial spender. Dur- 
ing 1938, the industry will spend 
nearly $600,000,000 for drilling new 
oil wells. In the last half of the year, 
producers will spend more than $200,- 
000,000 for new producing and re- 
fining equipment, for new refineries, 
for new buildings, for chemicals and 
trucks and containers and office sup- 
plies. Dollars will pour out for steel, 
dollars for concrete, dollars for pipes, 
dollars for derricks—dollars working 
for business, bringing new business, 
dollars for all business that wants 
them and will go out and get them. 

Textiles—high up in the circles of 
industrial spenders—is another in- 
dustry which is spending for ma- 
terials, spending for equipment, 
spending for production. In the next 
six months, the industry will pay out 
more than $700,000,000 for materials, 
fuel and electric power. More than 
$20,000,000 will go solely to the 
makers of machines for textile manu- 
facturers who produce yarn and 
woven fabrics. Millions of dollars 
will flood makers of machine tools, 
growers of cotton, silk, wool and 
sellers of dyes. 

In industry after industry, com- 
pany after company, the spending ball 
keeps rolling. Thousands and mil- 
lions, millions and_billions—billions 
of dollars actually, definitely slated 
to be spent. 

The business is there. 

Go out and get it. 





3 GOOD REASONS FOR LOCATING 
YOUR PLANT IN NEW YORK STATE 


Why do manufacturers continue to bring new plants to New York 
State? Why do they spend millions enlarging plants already located 
here? Three important reasons that were responsible for the spending 
of millions on business expansion in New York State during 1937: 
1. Abundant, low cost power. 2. Nearness to markets. 
3. Unsurpassed transportation facilities, 

New York State’s combination is hard to beat. If you want to know 
more about this state as a possible plant site, write us today. Our in- 
dustrial engineers will make investigations for you without obligation. 
Write Niagara Hudson Power Corp., 15 Broad Street, New York City. 


NIAGARA wef HUDSON 














The Never-Ending Test 


Everyone knows the tradition that rules the theatre in time of 
emergency: “The show must go on!” 


The utilities industry may well thank the theatre for a phrase that 
epitomizes its own working code. 


With us, too, the show must go on—twenty-four hours a day, 
three hundred and sixty-five days a year. 


For our show to stop is not, as with the theatre, merely to deprive 
an audience of entertainment. The essence of our drama is human 
health and happiness, the necessities of life — sometimes even life 
itself. 


So each of us has learned to know this: no matter what the sacri- 
fice, our show must go on! That idea dominates us during every 
waking hour. Men in the utilities industry have died to perpetuate 
the tradition. 








We are not often vocal about it during the day’s work. Yet it is 
always there: in the minds of the field force when they fight storms, 
floods and blizzards; of the station men as they listen to the hum 
of generators; of executives as they ponder problems of industrial 
tendencies, economic trends, governmental policies. 


The show must go on! How we meet that challenge is the never- 
ending test of our right to survive. 


The American utilities industry has met that test in the past with 
noteworthy success. It is prepared to meet it even more success- 
fully in the future. 


The show will go on! 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Robert F. Black, president of White Motor Co., is the newly appointed chairman of 


the Motor Truck Committee of the Automobile Manufacturers’ Association. 


This 


Committee has long been a constructive factor in promotion of efficient truck use and 


expansion of motor-transport service. 


News of the Motor World 


Norman G. Shidle 


Trucks Hold Limelight 


Trucks continue to move further 
into the automotive limelight as 1938 
progresses. New models and new 
special equipment continue to spot 
the trade news. Sales volume, al- 
though well behind that of last year, 
still holds up better percentagewise 
than do passenger-car totals. 

Now comes the announcement that 
the National Truck Show, started in 
Newark five years ago and operated 
there ever since, will this Fall move 
to the Port of New York Authority 
Building in New York City and make 
its dates coincide with those of the 
New York Automobile Show, where 
trucks will be shown also as in the 
past. 

For physical reasons, the Grand 
Central Palace exhibit has always 
been limited to relatively light com- 
mercial vehicles. The big units can’t 
be housed there. The National Truck 
Show, on the other hand, gives par- 
ticularly good exhibit possibilities for 
heavy vehicles. The coincidence of 
dates this Fall will make New York 
from Nov. 11-17 a mecca for fleet 
operators and business men interested 
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in seeing what truck transportation 
can do to cut operating costs. 


COE Surge Continues 


COE has been rising fast among 
truck makers since 193l—and has 
nothing to do with the more famous 
three-letter combination CIO. COE, 
in automotive parlance, stands for 
cab-over-engine and describes a type 
of truck model which has been added 
to the line of almost every major pro- 
ducer in the last six years. 

Ford, Chevrolet and Dodge are the 
latest converts—and Mack has just 
added six new COE models to the 
four already in its line. The Chevro- 
let and Dodge COE models are being 
built by Montpelier Body Co., of 
Montpelier, Ohio, on chassis supplied 
by these two big producers—and will 
be sold respectively through Chevro- 
let and Dodge dealers. 

The first COE model was built by 
Autocar back in 1908; Autocar was 
one of those in the van of the modern 
movement toward this construction, 
too. The trend has grown partly be- 
cause of some inherent advantages for 
this short overall-length type of truck 


and partly because of a growing tide 
of legislation limiting the overall 
length of vehicles and the total load 
that may be carried on any one axle. 


Not Unfairness to Buyers 


Late last month a Federal Grand 
Jury indicted officials of General Mo- 
tors and General Motors Acceptance 
Corp.; of Chrysler and Commercial 
Credit Co.; and of Ford and Com- 
mercial Investment Trust, Inc., and 
Universal Credit Corp., on charges of 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act. The three units were indicted 
separately and, it is said, will be tried 
separately, probably in October. 

The charges are that the car com- 
panies coerced their dealers into 
utilizing the services of these par- 
ticular finance companies, thus mak- 
ing combinations unfair to competing 
finance companies. The indictments 
do not charge unfairness to car own- 
ers whose purchases are financed. 


Automobiles vs. Food—in Germany 


“The Strength Through Joy Auto- 
mobile” is the Hitler-given name of 
a new 24-hp rear-engined German 
“People’s Auto” which is to sell for 
990 marks—half the price of the low- 
est-priced German car today. 


Late last month Hitler laid the cor- 
nerstone for the factory in which it 
is to be built. Naturally, he made 
a speech. He said that if the Ger- 
mans keep on spending all their 
money for foodstuffs, some of which 
Germany can’t supply to itself, the 
result will be “catastrophe.” There- 
fore the nation’s purchasing power 
must be guided in a different direc- 
tion and the purchasing of cheap mo- 
tor cars will do much to check over- 
development of the demand for food- 
stuffs. (The idea apparently is that 
you don’t get as hungry if you ride 
as you do if you walk.) 

The car was designed by Dr. 
Ferdinand Porsche, designer of the 
famous German Auto-Union rear- 
engined racing car, who spent some 
time in the United States last year 
studying American methods and who 
is a member of our Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers. 


Taxes: Four Times Dividends 


Dividends of twenty-nine oil com- 
panies analyzed by the American 
Petroleum Institute: were only one- 
fourth as great as the taxes paid by 
those same companies last year. 

Eighteen cents of every dollar re- 
ceived was paid out in taxes—Fed- 
eral, state and local. 

Gasoline taxes collected by the 
various states last year totaled $756, 
930,000, and by the Federal Govern- 
ment $203,025,000. 
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Rau UTILITIES are having their 


ups and downs’’ you hear. 

But in the “‘ups and downs’’ of 
costs and prices, the benefits are 
all in favor of the one interested 
party uppermost in the minds of 
private utility management: the 
consuming public. 

The “‘UPS”’ is the cost of opera- 
tion, wages, materials, taxes, and 
barriers induced by legislation. 
Despite this, the ultimate point 


of public concern, the price of 








electricity to the people, stands 





as a resounding ‘“‘DOWN” that be- 
lies the shower of misinformation 
about the industry. 


This ‘“‘DOWN’’, today the lowest 
in history, is contributed to the 
people as an economy of public- 
minded, experienced and reliable 
private management. In this day 
of soaring taxes and high living 
expenses, what else gives you so 
many ‘‘extra values’’ for the same 


or less money? 


The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 


MICHIGAN «+ ILLINOIS + INDIANA + OHIO + PENNSYLVANIA + TENNESSEE + ALABAMA 
FLORIDA + GEORGIA + MISSISSIPPI + SO. CAROLINA 





HEN the workers in an Anaconda 

Mine in Butte blast loose tons of 
copper ore, a.first step is taken which con- 
tributes, directly and indirectly, to employ- 
ment and better living, from one end of 
the country to the other. 


In the Anaconda mines, smelters, refineries 
and associated enterprises in Montana, that 
blast means employment for thousands, with 
yearly payrolls of many millions. 


In far-off Connecticut and 8 other states, fab- 
ricating subsidiaries employ thousands of 
skilled workers to manufacture copper, 
copper alloys and electric wire and cables from 
this Montana metal. With Michigan its hub, 
the automobile industry fans outward like a 
giant wheel, employing about half a million 





men at capacity, and absorbing 18% of all 
U.S. copper, much of it from the Butte mines. 
The vast light and power industry, with its 
annual payroll of hundreds of millions and its 
vital service to 23,000,000 homes and farms, 
and 4,000,000 factories, stores and other users, 
depends on copper for existence. And for 
nearly 60 years, the Butte mines have been a 
major source of copper for these and scores 
of other American industries. 
A Basic Industry 

“Copper” is one of those basic industries 
through whose development America has 
prospered greatly. Farflung as is the copper 
industry today, much is yet tocome. Through 
research and constantly improving methods, 
“the red metal” will contribute in still larger 
degree to an ever-higher standard of living. 





ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 
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